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WHO'S WHO 


JOSEPH C. FEHR is an attorney-at-law in Wash- 
ington. He served with the American forces in 
France during the first World War. Later, he was 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, and one of the counsel representing 
this country before the America-Germany Claims 
Arbitration. He is a frequent contributor to peri- 
odicals such as Current History, North American 
Review and law publications. .. . H. C. MCGINNIS, 
likewise, served with the American Expeditionary 
Force in France. He has studied the Communist 
trails for some years, and written much of the 
Reds’ subversive tactics. He will be remembered, 
also, as the author of the recent series of articles on 
Rutherford’s Jehovahites. .. . MARY J. McCOR- 
MICK is an Associate Professor in the School of 
Social Work, Loyola University, Chicago, Ill... . 
PIERRE CRABITES was the American Judge at- 
tached to the Mixed Tribunal, Cairo, Egypt, from 
1911 till 1936. Among his many books are The 
Sudan and Slavery, Ismail the Maligned, American 
Officers in the Egyptian Army, Ibrahim of Egypt, 
etc. He is now on the faculty of the Law School, 
Louisiana State University. . AULEEN B. 
EBERHARDT is very active in Catholic organiza- 
tions in Dubuque, Iowa. She describes herself as an 
average housewife and mother, seeking to be also 
a writer. ... T. C. HENNESSY, now completing 
theological studies at Woodstock, Md., is a student, 
too, of Eire and its letters. ... THE POETS include 
Robert Speaight, the actor, now back in England 
and doing his bit. He writes: “England is full of 
brave and humble hearts.” Also Norbert Engels, 
one of Notre Dame’s distinguished poets and pro- 
fessors. 
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THIS REVIEW, in the issue of March 22, stated: 
“Subsurface agencies are preparing to start a new 
campaign of the Spanish Civil War in the United 
States. The roots for a smear drive are already 
planted, and the poisonous weeds, producing hate, 
will be available at the moment they are needed.” 
In that Comment, the smearers were not named, 
though they were known, and their plans were 
known, some weeks before. Ralph Ingersoll, editor 
of the fantastic PM, five-cent New York daily, 
Kenneth Leslie, editor of the so-called Protestant 
Digest, and others, not now named, have been gath- 
ering fables about some very responsible Ameri- 
cans, and about some who are irresponsible. All of 
these are classified by the Marxist Mr. Ingersoll 
as Fascists, active agents in the Fascist Front, sub- 
versive influences striving to wreck our nation. Mr. 
Ingersoll asserts in heavy type: “It Is Time for 
Congress to Act.’ It is time for Congress to act 
against Mr. Ingersoll and his frenzied crew. They 
are the men and they are the organizations, casting 
back to him his own hysterical words, “which are 
at work right now, today, stirring up hatred, 
preaching disunity, religious and racial intolerance, 
threatening civil war.” PM and Mr. Ingersoll and 
others not named, form one of the most dangerous 
groups now fomenting discord when our nation 
needs unity beyond all else. Mr. Ingersoll, and those 
for whom he fronts, are menacing our defense pro- 
gram by their false, bigoted and ill-timed attacks 
on those who are outstanding and sterling in their 
loyalty to their nation. Such weirdly false stories 
that Mr. Ingersoll and his backers fabricate can 
produce nothing but national disunity, religious 
and racial antagonism, arid civil hate. The editor 
of this Review speaks only for himself; those who 
were, and are being maligned are well able to 
speak for themselves. This Review considers Mr. 
Ingersoll, and his cooperating witch-hunters, much 
misguided, quite cowardly, and hysterically dis- 
loyal to our country, inasmuch as he, and those 
whom he represents, are endeavoring to split our 
citizens into factions when our nation must be one 
and undivided, are fostering hate when we should 
be cultivating peace, are weakening our country 
when we should all be cooperating to strengthen it. 


ADVOCACY of war and of steps involving war 
continued. . . . Rear Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, 
retired, called on the United States to enter the 
fighting now. Wendell L. Willkie declared: “Ad- 
miral Yarnell said what I would have said.” .. . 
Leslie Hore-Belisha, former British War Secretary, 
proposed recognition of common citizenship by 
Great Britain, the British Empire and the United 
States, called for appointment of a council to have 
supervision of the industrial effort of the British 
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Empire and the United States. . . . Lord Woolton, 
British food minister, requested Americans to re- 
duce their consumption of milk, cream, canned fish 
and meat. . . . South African Prime Minister Smuts 
called on the United States to “hurry up.” . . . Ed- 
gar Ansel Mowrer, newspaper correspondent, urged 
American entry into the war. . . . Senator Claude 
Pepper assailed the various groups of non-inter- 
ventionists. . . . Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, former 
United States Minister to Norway, organized a 
group called Minute Women, under the auspices of 
the Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. Purpose of the group is to counteract the in- 
fluence of the non-interventionists. . . . Joseph C. 
Grew, United States Ambassador to Japan, refused 
to sign a petition opposing United States involve- 
ment in the war. . . . Senator James E. Murray 
and Major General John F. O’Ryan advocated Uni- 
ted States participation in the war. . . . Dr. Kari 
T. Compton, president of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, urged a like course. . . . The Fight 
for Freedom Committee, which advocates imme- 
diate dispatch of American sailors and soldiers into 
the battle, launched a series of street-corner meet- 
ings. The Committee is headed by Rt. Rev. Henry 
Hobson, Episcopal Bishop of Cincinnati. Other 
members are F. H. Peter Cusick, advertising man, 
Dorothy Thompson, General John F. O’Ryan, Her- 
bert Agar, Rachel Crothers, Rear Admiral Harry 
E. Yarnell, Dean Christian Gauss, of Princeton. 


THE activities of anti-war advocates remained 
in high gear. ... Referring to the newspaper 
column stating that President Roosevelt was hop- 
ing for an “incident,” Senator Burton K. Wheel- 
er remarked he did not and could not believe it. 
With respect to another Alsop-Kintner column, re- 
vealing that an American destroyer recently 
dropped depth bombs on a German submarine, 
Mr. Wheeler avowed belief in this, declaring: 
“Every one knows that the Secretary of the Navy 
has wanted to go to war for more than two years.” 
. . . Speakers at the American Writers Congress 
conference, which opposed war entrance, asserted 
that writers could not get their arguments against 
involvement into news channels without sharp 
censorship of their work. . . . The American Friends 
Service Committee urged “some kind of cessation 
of strife.” . . . Wisconsin’s former Governor, Philip 
F. LaFollette, Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg de- 
livered anti-war speeches. . . . Following the Ameri- 
ca First Committee Philadelphia meeting, addressed 
by Senator David I. Walsh, Kathleen Norris, and 
Charles A. Lindbergh, interventionists intimated 
that Lindbergh’s call for “new leadership” smacked 
of non-Constitutional methods. In reporting Lind- 
bergh’s speech, the New York Times said: “ ... at 




















one point in his address, where he was referring 
_ Specifically to ‘the interventionists,’ he asked if 
it were not time for this nation ‘to turn to new 
policies and to a new leadership.’” Replying to a 
direct question from the Baltimore Sun, Mr. Lind- 
bergh replied that he had not called for a new 
leadership in Washington, that his call for a change 
in leadership had been directed to the leadership 
of the interventionists which, he said, the nation 
has been recently following. . . . Senator Wheeler 
reiterated his accusation that some radio stations 
are not broadcasting both sides of the war issue. 
News commentators, he claimed, are putting out 
propaganda “according to the wishes of their 
sponsors.” F.C.C. Chairman James L. Fly testified 
before a Senate committee that Station WCAU, 
Philadelphia, which, he said, is owned by a group 
that is financially interested in the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, refused to carry an address by 
Charles A. Lindbergh. . . . 83 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people oppose war entry according to the 
Gallup Poll, 90 per cent according to the Cantril 
Opinion Research Project. . . . Bernard Baruch, 
chairman of the World War Industries Board, de- 
clared the United States can undersell the totali- 
tarian countries after the war. . . . The mail re- 
ceived by members of Congress continued over- 
whelmingly anti-war, newspapers, polls among Sen- 
ators and Congressmen indicated. 


WAR at an earlier date prompted a sage observa- 
tion. Henry Adams, writing from London just after 
the Civil War, remarked: 


I tell you these are great times. ... Man has mount- 
ed science and is now run away with. I firmly believe 
that before many centuries more, science will be the 
master of man. The engines he will have invented 
will be beyond his strength to control. Some day 
science may have the existence of man in its power, 
and the human race commit suicide by blowing up 
the world. 


And the Pope glimpsed this dark future when, in 
his recent broadcast to the world, he visualized the 
use by belligerents of more and more destructive 
weapons. Yet science, mere and naked science, con- 
tinues to be the little god of many. A documentary 
film, The Forgotten Village, has recently been pub- 
lished in book form, with John Steinbeck writing 
the commentary for the photographs. It tells the 
story of the coming of science to a little Mexican 
village. Against opposition from the simple folk, 
who are superstitious and Catholic (the “wise 
woman” and the Church enter the story on just 
the same level), the doctors finally introduce mod- 
ern medical methods to combat an epidemic. Well, 
the alleviation of suffering is fine and noble, but 
Mr. Steinbeck’s introduction to the story reveals 
a strange thing. Before science came to them and 
thereby presumably put them on the high road of 
progress, they already had something that not all 
the science in the world can give them. These sim- 
ple peasants, he tells us, “moved through the scenes 
with sureness and authority. . . . They were hand- 
some and courteous and friendly; they had great 
dignity and flair.”. . . Those are cultural qualities, 


and test-tubes and vitamins and genes will not give 
them to you. But Christian morals will. 


JUST what position does the present German Gov- 
ernment claim to take toward the Church? How 
does it define its own attitude? This question is 
answered in a recent publication of the German 
Library of Information in New York City. “An 
entirely new theory,” it is asserted, as to relations 
of Church and state, “is coming to the fore in 
Germany.” 

According to this conception, Church and state 
have distinct and separate tasks. The state has the 
responsibility of governing the country, while the 
Church is concerned with the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, Seelsorge—care of souls—and the worship of 
God in whatever way the various church denomina- 
tions prescribe it. . . . It is ridiculous to maintain 
that state and Church are not inter-related. They 
are related to each other at least in so far as indi- 
viduals belong both to a church and to the state. 

State and Church must recognize this fact. The 
state concedes the independence of the Church with 
regard to confession [religious denomination], wor- 
ship, cult and church discipline, while the Church 
concedes the totality of the state in political matters, 
in secular education, etc. 

“Etc.” is a very small abbreviation, but it covers a 
multitude of things, such as the entire question of 
the social order, the ethical side of politics and all 
matters touching the rights of persons, groups and 
nations, not to speak of education, Catholic Action, 
the Catholic press and Christian schools. In all of 
these the state, therefore, is “total”; and with that 
totalitarianism, whether in Germany or Russia, the 
Church can make no compromise. 


PLANNED Parenthood, may we repeat, as it is 
understood and practised by its highly efficient or- 
ganizers, is immoral. Not only that, it is puzzling. 
“Planned” for what? Plan implies purpose, a goal. 
One of the goals these particular planners have in 
mind is “freedom.” Children do tie parents down, 
even to the extent of keeping the marriage bond 
tied good and tight. There is an inescapable connec- 
tion between birth-control and divorce, as the 
analysis of Doctor Alfred Cahen, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, makes clear. In 1928, this investigator dis- 
covered that couples who had no children supplied 
63 per cent of the divorces in the United States; 
couples with one child, 20.5 per cent. Then, with the 
increase in children, the divorce percentage plunges 
down. Couples with two children show 9.5 per cent 
divorce; with three, 3.9; with four, 1.7; with five, 
1.4 per cent. This is not surprising. Marriage is an 
integral thing, and when one side of it is tampered 
with, the whole is distorted, made ugly. It is surely 
a base thing that people, presumably educated 
and cultured, can deliberately and efficiently plan 
for chaos. It is not only in the Old World that the 
vampires of selfish interest are sucking the life- 
blood of civilization; even the brave New World has 
its leeches that are draining its vitality, and the 
Planned Parenthooders are certainly not the least 
leeches. 
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FRIENDS of the “Baghdadis’—New England 
American Jesuits conducting Baghdad College in 
Iraq, rejoiced at the report issued on June 4 by 
Paul Knabenshue, United States Minister resident 
to Iraq, that all Americans in Baghdad were safe. 


FROM Madrid, on June 7, came the news that at 
last an agreement had been reached with the Holy 
See as to the method of appointing bishops in Spain. 
Apparently the Spaniards have renounced their 
claim to the ancient privileges of the Spanish Kings 
in this respect, and agree that the Holy See will 
appoint all Bishops and also name the Primate of 
Spain. The Madrid Government would then have 
the right of “justified refusal”; that is, it must 
give a reason for the rejection. The agreement is 
reported as respecting the main provisions of the 
Concordat of 1851, which secures the rights of 
Catholic education. The question of Catholic Action 
and Catholic youth movements needs still to be 


regulated. 


USE of public-school buildings for Communist 
rallies was prohibited on June 12 by Justice John 
E. McGeehan, of the Supreme Court of New York. 
Said the Justice: 

While American boys have left their homes, and 
perhaps lost golden opportunities to make their way 
of life, Communists are still kept on the public 
payroll and their salaries come from the taxes paid 
by the parents of these same boys. The use of the 
public schools for purposes satisfactorily established 
in this court would be in direct conflict with the 
President’s declaration of unlimited emergency. 

This is in line with Justice McGeehan’s clear- 
sighted and effective ruling on the Bertrand Rus- 
sell “academic-freedom”’ case. 


JOHNNY MILLER and the radio club in his name 
have been bringing fan mail in large quantities to 
the Rev. Don H. Hughes, of Tucson, Arizona. Mem- 
bers of the club are asked to say the Lord’s Prayer 
daily, to do a good deed daily and to listen to 
“The Case of Johnny Miller” every Wednesday 
evening. Perhaps because this method of teaching 
Catholic principles via the radio story is unique, 
writes Sister Mary Sophia, S.S.E., in the Journal 
of Religious Instruction for June, the program and 
the idea have received widespread national pub- 
licity. Priests write in for scripts and suggestions. 
A mother says: “The story appeal holds the in- 
terest of my children without terrorizing them.” 
A father frankly writes: “I am a 32d-degree Ma- 
son, and do not belong to your church, but every 
Wednesday my wife and children and myself listen 


to your program.” 


MERE mention of the pre-convention conferences 
held immediately before the Twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the Catholic Hospital Association of 
the United States and Canada, held in Philadelphia 
June 16-20, gives an idea of the scope of the 
Hospital Association’s program itself. They include 
conferences on Nursing Education, Laboratory 
Technology, Medical Social Service, Hospital Ad- 
ministration, etc. New problems are arising, and 
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hospital administrators and workers today must 
consider such questions as Policies of Employment, 
Wage and Hour Scales, the Social Component of 
Disease, the Nurse in the Military Preparedness 
Program, etc. Concluding features of the conven- 
tion are addresses on: The Care of Souls in the 
Hospital as a National Service, by Bishop O’Hara 
of Savanah-Atlanta, and The Personal Sanctifica- 
tion of the Sisters as National Service, by Arch- 
bishop Spellman, of New York. 


ONE of the most successful non-fiction books that 
ever appeared in the pioneer days of best-sellers 
was Will Durant’s History of Philosophy, which 
undertook to interpret philosophy to the man in 
the street. Men devoured it who since their school 
days had never read consecutively through a single 
book. Juniors at Fordham University have the idea 
that Catholic college men today can do just the 
same thing, can tell about Aristotle and Democritus 
and Descartes in such gripping fashion that the 
plain man will eat it up. If you do not believe they 
can manage this, get a copy of The Sophist, for 
1941, published by the same University, and be 
amazed. It is a class enterprise, but betrays the 
hand of an uncommonly skilled teacher and proves 
the philosophia perennis is also the philosophy that 
hits the needs of our scientific but bewildered age. 


CATHOLICS tell themselves from time to time 
that they have much to learn from the prompt- 
ness and generosity with which the Jews rally to 
the interests of their own co-religionists. Interest- 
ing, therefore, to hear the Jews telling one another 
they can learn a bit from the Catholics. In Con- 
temporary Jewish Record, for June, Kurt Lewin 
observes: 

In my opinion, Jews have made a great mistake 
in assuming that to keep a large membership one 
should demand as little as possible from the in- 
dividual. Strong groups are not built up that way, 
but by the opposite policy. We could learn something 
here, for instance, from the Catholic group. Actual- 
ly, demanding a spirit of self-sacrifice from the in- 
dividual is far more likely to decrease self-hatred, 
that is, distaste of the group for itself. 

This may be a lesson for Jews, but it is likewise 
a lesson for Catholics as well. Catholic lay organi- 
zations that last and flourish are usually those that 
require much of their members. 


COMMUNISM is being exposed, thanks to the 
realities of the defense program; thanks to the 
anger of decent citizens at its baleful effects on 
youth. Much more exposure is necessary and profit- 
able. But exposing Communism is one thing, curing 
it is another. “I prayed thy disciples to cast it out, 
but they could not,” said the father of the pos- 
sessed boy in the Gospel. Only one thing can cast 
out Communism from the nation: the preaching 
of the whole of Catholic doctrine without exception 
or minimizing, plus the living of the whole of that 
doctrine, in the lives of all Catholics, in all their 
human relationships. When the Creed and the En- 
cyclicals are completely lived, we shall see Com- 
munism disappear, but not before that. 


























SWITZERLAND STRUGGLES 
TO REMAIN FREE AND AT PEACE 


JOSEPH CONRAD FEHR 











DEPENDENT, as she has always been, upon the 
outside world for much of her food supply as well 
as fuel, and now not only completely surrounded 
by Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and “Occupied 
France” but actually a small oasis in the midst of 
a turbulent, Axis-dominated Europe, Switzerland 
is under constantly greater pressure from both 
Hitler and Mussolini to join her immediate neigh- 
bors in a closer collaboration in establishing the 
New European order. 

Precisely what form this collaboration is to take, 
the Axis partners have not made clear. Swiss 
authorities, however, have consistently sought to 
make it clear that their country’s participation in 
such collaboration “is a post-war problem,” which, 
in any event, to be properly solved, must also take 
into account “the political independence of states.” 

Perhaps the most ingrained characteristic of the 
Swiss is to take always the long vie:v no matter 
what the exigencies of the moment. These they 
have never failed to face with courage and forti- 
tude. Their historical perspective enables them to 
understand that a New Europe, if Hitler has his 
way, means a greatly reduced France, the build- 
ing up of a greater Belgium, possibly at the ex- 
pense of the Netherlands, Luxembourg and parts 
of northeastern France, with most smaller coun- 
tries becoming German and Italian protectorates. 

The long memories of the Swiss constantly re- 
mind them that for countless years the Germans 
have dreamed of annexing their country’s sixteen 
German-speaking cantons and that for well over 
sixty years, Italy’s Irredentist aspirations have in- 
cluded the canton of Ticino and, more recently, 
even the five French-speaking cantons. They have 
the discernment, therefore, to see clearly that on 
the map of Hitler’s new Europe there will be no 
place for an independent, neutral Switzerland. 

It was really the Swiss who, centuries ago, paved 
the “pathway for liberty” with their blood and thus 
accelerated the world’s progress in the “democratic 
way of life.” Duke Leopold of Austria, in the four- 
teenth century, and Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
in the fifteenth century, like Hitler and Mussolini 
today, were frequently irked at the independent 
attitude of the Swiss mountaineers and learned to 
their sorrow that all efforts to coerce and subdue 
them were doomed to failure. Indeed, the modern 
world owes as much to the inspiration of Switzer- 
land’s determined stand against the totalitarians of 
their day as it does to Magna Charta. 


In the intervening centuries, Switzerland has 
been able, with one or two exceptions, to remain 
at peace as a neutral in the midst of nations whose 
every generation felt the pinch of war. At last she 
now finds herself, for the first time in her long 
history as the world’s oldest living democracy, 
at the crossroads. The present war has so serious- 
ly impaired her economy that the Government, last 
year, found it necessary to put many articles of 
food and coal and gasoline as well as clothing on 
a rationing basis. There is not a single operating 
coal mine throughout the length and breadth of 
that Alpine country and, hence, coal and coke have 
had to be imported. Efforts are now under way to 
rehabilitate two or three old, long depleted mines 
in the hope that they can be made to produce. 

Then, too, all of Switzerland’s economic life, 
which in the past century has depended almost 
entirely upon the tourist trade and the export of 
peculiarly Swiss manufactures, is now completely 
paralyzed on account of the war. Furthermore, the 
mobilization of its armed forces since the start of 
the war and the more than 100,000 refugees from 
conquered nations, who have had to be housed, fed 
and clothed, impose upon the little country’s 4,000,- 
000 inhabitants the most enormous financial burden 
they have ever been called upon to bear. 

Dealings of all kinds with her immediate neigh- 
bors have also served to strain Switzerland’s pru- 
dence and diplomacy almost to the breaking point. 
During recent months, both Nazi Germany and 
Fascist Italy have become more and more vocifer- 
ous in warning the Swiss to “desist” challenging 
their war objectives and motives and accusing them 
of allowing British planes en route to bombing ob- 
jectives in Germany and Italy to fly unmolested 
over their territory. And more recently Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s spokesmen have charged that the Swiss 
have permitted their country to become a hot-bed 
of British inspired anti-Axis espionage. All this is, 
of course, the familiar technique hitherto employed 
by the Nazis and Fascists in order to lay the 
groundwork for armed intervention. 

Ever since they first established their inde- 
pendence, following their victory over the Austri- 
ans at Sempach in 1386, the Swiss have maintained 
a happy, democratic “live and let live” way of life. 
Political parties of all shades and meanings have 
always been allowed to bid for the suffrage of the 
people. Even a so-called Swiss Fascist movement, 
which first came to public notice approximately 
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eight years ago—known as the Front National in 
the German-speaking cantons and as the Union 
Nationale in the French and Italian cantons—was 
for a time tolerated only because its primary pur- 
pose was thought to involve the inspirational pro- 
gram of making the people more national-minded. 
It was regarded as a preliminary step in binding 
their twenty-two beloved “sovereign” cantons to- 
gether in “a more perfect union.” 

It was only after several years of incessant Nazi 
and Fascist propaganda and agitation, resulting in 
much unpleasantness, that the Swiss people even- 
tually awakened to the fact that the movement’s 
real purpose was to undermine the confederation 
which had been the pride and joy of their tradi- 
tional mode of self-government ever since the days 
of Wilhelm Tell. Under the leadership of Rolf 
Henne, of Zurich, (Front National) and Georges 
Oltramare (Union Nationale), the Swiss Nazi- 
Fascists even became so bold as to demand a na- 
tional “Fuehrer’” holding absolute governmental 
power. For a time, Robert Tobler, of Zurich, was 
the party’s sole representative in the Conseil Na- 
tional, the Federal House of Representatives, but 
in the national elections of 1937, the party was 
repudiated. 

Although several daily newspapers had for some 
years been allowed publication in both German and 
French for several years, each espousing Fascist 
ideology and championing the cause of the Front 
National and the Union Nationale, the 20,000 ad- 
herents of this movement, consisting principally 
of business and professional men in the country’s 
leading cities, such as Zurich, Basel, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Schaffhausen and St. Gallen, were gen- 
erally regarded as misguided “intellectuals.” 

With the advent of the present war, however, 
the dormant Nazi-Fascist movement took on new 
life. First under one name and then, when dis- 
banded, under another, the movement now led by 
“Fuehrer” Ernst Hoffman, strongly suspected of 
being subsidized by the Nazis, has become a serious 
threat to the security of the State. Through the 
use Of leaflets full of slanderous propaganda, be- 
lieved to have been edited and printed in Ger- 
many, Hoffman and his followers have done every- 
thing in their power to undermine the country’s 
democratic processes and the confidence of the 
people in the established Government. They have 
even been known to boast that at some propitious 
moment they would seize control of the Govern- 
ment. 

There is little question that among Hoffmann’s 
followers are some of the 100,000 Germans who 
are reported to be residing in Switzerland, many 
of whom have lived and been engaged in business 
there for more than a generation. 

It is apparent that the “Frontists,” as the Swiss- 
Nazi-Fascists prefer to call themselves, are not 
only financed but are also controlled from abroad. 
Their aggressiveness has been part of a pattern of 
undeniable “Fifth Column” activity. Some months 
ago it became necessary to arrest several Swiss as 
well as foreigners who, after trial, were convicted 
of treason and attempted sabotage. And when a 
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projected coup by Hoffmann miscarried, the Swiss 
authorities made quick use of the occasion to dis- 
solve not only the Nazi-Fascist organization, but 
also the much older Communist party, because of 
“subversive activities.” 

At the same time, the Swiss Government made 
it plain that it considered Hoffmann’s organization 
to be nothing more than a “true copy of Ger- 
many’s Nationalist Socialist Party”—a movement 
which through the issuance of secret instructions, 
secret party groups, and the creation of semi-mili- 
tary strong-arm squads for youth had repeatedly 
sought “to transform by illegal procedure Swiss 
institutions and to create conflict.” 

Switzerland’s position is indeed precarious, but 
this is not the first time in her long and glorious 
history as the World’s Oldest Democracy that her 
independence has been threatened. When the Swiss 
became involved in the Burgundian Wars of the 
fifteenth century, the confederation of “free’’ can- 
tons was saved from disintegration through the 
wise mediation and statesmanship of Nikolaus von 
der Flueh, the Hermit of Sachseln. And when, much 
later, Napoleon harassed her, “the confederated 
republics,” as Switzerland’s twenty-two cantons 
like to call themselves, again succeeded in preserv- 
ing their heritage of freedom. 

Perhaps, faced as never before with the choice 
of preserving the unbroken accumulation of seven 
centuries of democracy and human freedom, the 
Swiss—a majority of whom are solidly behind their 
people’s Government and thoroughly outraged by 
the disloyal activities of a comparatively small, 
foreign-financed and foreign-inspired movement 
destructive of their sacred national independence— 
will yet succeed, even in the face of imminent disas- 
ter, in safeguarding their national integrity. 

Hitler and Mussolini both know of and fear at 
least one of Switzerland’s trump cards. They are 
most anxiously aware of the fact that almost all 
the railroad tunnels connecting northern and south- 
ern Europe rur through Swiss Alpine passes, and 
that if these tunnels and mountain passes were 
dynamited—as undoubtedly they would be if Switz- 
erland is invaded—practically all means of trans- 
portation between the Axis partners and one of 
their principal means of communication would be 
irreparably damaged for more months and perhaps 
years than they care to think of. 

The totalitarian powers may well pause and think 
hard before attempting to blitzkrieg this intrepid 
mountain people into subservience. Their glorious 
history, dating from the time of Julius Caesar, 
amply proves that they will fight to the last ex- 
tremity, if need be, in defense of their beloved 
homeland. True, during the past year their Govern- 
ment has repeatedly been subjected to the difficult 
task of walking, as it were, a tight-rope between 
the devil and the deep blue sea, but an understand- 
ing and sympathetic world will not be at all sur- 
prised if the Swiss national banner with its white 
cross against a red background continues to wave 
from the crags and peaks and housetops of that 
little “land of the free and home of the brave” 
for countless years to come. 




















COMMUNIST SHOP PAPERS 
INCITE STRIKES AND SABOTAGE 


H. C. McGINNIS 











OF the hundreds of thousands of words printed 
about the Communist menace, almost all of them 
deal with results. Very few discuss authoritatively 
the Reds’ modus operandi, leaving it to be assumed 
the matted-haired boys accomplish their nefarious 
ends by unfathomable means. We know the nu- 
merical strength of active Communists in this coun- 
try is comparatively weak, yet it seems strange 
how they can sabotage our industrial activities so 
frequently, gaining at the crucial moment strength 
we never expected them to produce. 

This additional outside support is carefully cal- 
culated by the Reds far in advance of their various 
moves and is studiously built up by a psychology 
worthy of a better cause. Since relatively few non- 
Communist workingmen can be induced to attend 
a Communist meeting openly labeled as such, it 
remains for the Reds to spread their insidious 
poison by a means far more subtle and more cer- 
tain of acceptance by a greater number. This means 
—which has proved a most powerful weapon in 
the Reds’ hands—is the shop paper. 

The shop paper’s importance is heavily stressed 
in the very first paragraph of the Shop Paper 
Manual put out for the guidance of Shop Paper 
editors: “The shop paper is the sharpest weapon 
in mass agitation in the arsenal of the active Com- 
munist. The shop paper is the Communist organ 
in the shop, reaching the proletariat as no other 
organ of the Party can.” This statement proves 
two things most definitely: that the shop paper— 
the importance of which is too often minimized— 
is the Reds’ best weapon by their own admission; 
and secondly, that it reaches non-Communist work- 
ers who would never be susceptible to direct Com- 
munist propaganda. 

To understand better the deadliness of the shop 
paper, let us consider the purpose and scope of 
these organs; their methods of approach to the 
non-Party worker; their method of welding the 
entire shop personnel into one body under Com- 
munist control; their method of distribution to 
avoid detection and to give a feeling of security to 
the non-Party reader who finally becomes aware of 
the Communistic background; and the general in- 
structions given shop paper editors for hooking 
non-Communist workers. 

What is true of shop papers is also true of neigh- 
borhood papers, group and section papers, the only 
differences arising from differences in situations 
and the readers’ particular social and economic 


problems. Although the Communist party claims 
for itself an inherent legal status under our Con- 
stitution, they admit privately their illegality and 
wonder just how long they will be permitted to 
get away with what they are doing. The following 
paragraph, taken in toto from the Introduction to 
the Shop Paper Manual issued by the “Central 
Committee Communist Party, U. S. A.,” is as self- 
condemnatory as anyone could possibly ask: 

And as the time draws nearer for the illegality 
which will face our Party, the shop paper must do 
its share first in fighting stubbornly for the Party’s 
right to legality, and should the Party be driven 
underground or the general Party organs sup- 
pressed, it becomes of enormous importance in re- 
placing to some extent the general Party organs 
which are prohibited. In its very nature and from 
its very inception, the shop paper has a semi-illegal 
character. It is the best paper, therefore, to take up 
and carry on our agitational and propaganda work 
when the Daily Worker and other general Party 
organs face all the tremendous difficulties of il- 
legality. It is then the shop papers become the basis 
for our entire mass agitation. 

An honest confession is good for the soul, but 
the Central Committee never thought these con- 
fidential admissions to its shop paper editors would 
ever reach public print. That these shop papers 
do replace the official Communist organs when 
banned is now being proved in Britain where the 
Daily Worker is suppressed; yet a daily mimeo- 
graphed sheet is appearing on London’s streets. 

Since the Party leaders admit the semi-illegality 
of the shop papers, what can be the nature of their 
illegal purposes? Specifically, these organs parade 
under a more or less innocent guise of general shop 
papers, giving the news of the business in general, 
general labor conditions, personal items of interest 
to workers, and, in general, serve the purpose of 
a small, extremely localized newspaper; actually 
they are out and out organs of Red propaganda, 
discussing all shop problems from an agitational 
point of view, bringing up controversial matters 
never thought of by the workmen, and using all 
the deceit and trickery possible to become the 
spokesmen for the shopmen, Communist and non- 
Communist alike. 

To coach the shop paper editors in the psychology 
of gaining the confidence of entire shops, the Man- 
ual is very explicit in explaining procedure. 

The shop paper editor is continually enjoined not 
to forget his paper is the Communist organ in the 
shop; yet, on the other hand, he must not become 
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absorbed in abstract political ideologies. He must, 
he is told, keep a perfect balance at all times: “if 
the paper deals too exclusively with political ques-: 
tions it becomes simply a bad substitute for a po- 
litical leaflet; and if it deals too exclusively with 
shop problems it fails to raise the political level 
of the workers in the shop.” With this necessity 
in mind, the editor is then instructed how to ap- 
peal to the “unclass-conscious” trade-workers in 
New York, a mountaineer textile mill-hand in 
North Carolina, a Negro farm-hand from the South 
recently employed in Ford’s Detroit factory, and 
finally to a Mexican worker in Imperial Valley. 

The instructions devoted to editorial writing, for 
example, display a knowledge of real craftsman- 
ship designed to appeal forcefully to the particular 
type of mind aimed at. By actual working models, 
the editor is shown how to discuss an ordinary 
shop item so as to interest the workers from the 
news standpoint and at the same time inject a 
subtle dose of Red propaganda. So crafty is their 
method, the average unsuspecting mind could be 
led into believing in Communist ideologies with- 
out realizing it. 

The chief aim of the shop-paper editors is to 
reach and influence the great bulk of non-Com- 
munist workers in such a way as to gradually lead 
them into the Red fold: “Our Party work is ori- 
ented toward reaching the great mass of unorgan- 
ized, and in getting out our shop paper, which is 
the best avenue we have to reach these unorgan- 
ized workers, we must be very specific in our or- 
ganizational recommendations.” 

These editors are sold on the idea of uninter- 
rupted agitation. Peace in a shop is, to them, a 
most deplorable condition. Life, to be worthwhile, 
must be one vicious gust of anger after another. 
The Manual implores the editors not to miss the 
slightest chance for shop agitation, no matter how 
small the scale. To train the shop workers in pro- 
testing even on insignificant matters is to train 
them for the bigger movements of strike action 
and sabotage. For a shop editor to enter a shop 
and find its walls all chalked up with protests and 
insults to the management is walking into a Red 
Valhalla, for he knows then the faithful are busy 
agitating instead of earning their wages legitimate- 
ly. “Everything,” says the Manual, “that happens 
in the shop—whether insignificant or important, 
must be taken advantage of to draw the proper 
organizational conclusions.” “In this respect, condi- 
tions in Soviet Russia must always be featured, 
with the proper conclusion of how to get them for 
ourselves.” 

Although the shop papers profess to be striving 
for better working conditions and more privileges 
for the workers, actually the instructions to the 
editors prove they are interested only in destruc- 
tion: “Fight the company unions, whatever their 
guise—industrial conference, athletic clubs, mutual 
aid organizations, etc.—smash them by exposing 
them .. . never fail to stress that it is only the 
overthrow of the capitalist system that can do away 
with the abuses from which the working class is 


suffering today.” 
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To effect the sabotage of everything decent in 
the shop, the editor is carefully instructed in writ- 
ing special features for his paper. Red editors 
learned long ago from experience that the female 
of the species, when properly cranked up, is far 
deadlier than the male. So part of the paper is 
devoted to the workers’ wives. “A clear under- 
standing of the class struggle on their part will 
do much to raise the morale of the husbands. Every 
effort must be made to involve these housewives 
in any class struggle activity within the shops.” 
Thus the paper, by carefully planned editorials aim- 
ing at feminine interest, creates a powerful assist- 
ance made up of poisoned-minded wives who con- 
tinually nag their husbands to prove their man- 
liness by striking and sabotage. These special fem- 
inine features also assure the editor his paper is 
going into the homes where the entire family can 
sip its deadly poison. The Reds overlook nothing, 
for they also admit their attention is directed to 
“the increasing role which the younger workers 
are playing in industry and their strategic position 
in the class struggle when war breaks out, makes 
careful attention to their problems imperative.” 

After giving the editor a thorough picture of 
special features, the Manual sums up very succinct- 
ly: “The main object in running these special fea- 
tures is to increase the feeling of solidarity of the 
workers in the entire plant . . . and thus create more 
solid fighting ranks when the inevitable clashes 
against the employer occur. To foster this feel- 
ing of solidarity in a systematic and tactful man- 
ner is one of the chief duties of the shop paper.” 
And, of course, the solidarity must be Communistic! 

Although a department covering workers’ let- 
ters is always encouraged, the Red editors do not 
mind cheating there a little. Editors are instructed 
to assure the worker full protection in his blasts 
against law and order; but “if the workers are 
shy or afraid to write, it is advisable to print a few 
letters for a time written by outside comrades, but 
here care must be taken that they sound like real 
workers’ letters.”” Thus, by chicanery and skull- 
duggery the shop’s real workers are nudged into 
putting into print their real and fancied wrongs. 
Once these workers commit themselves in print, 
they are marked for future Party members, for 
“the Party is trying to get its roots in the shop.” 

Under the heading “Clever Devices” the follow- 
ing is found: “To make the subject matter as in- 
teresting as possible, especially in treating of sub- 
jects usually considered ‘dry’ by the workers, is 
of paramount importance. Marxian economics can 
be easily and simply explained by means of im- 
aginary conversations between workers in the 
shops, one of them class-conscious and the other 
who does not understand much but is eager to 
learn and asks questions.” By using every trick 
known to unscrupulous propagandists, Red editors 
move steadily ahead in their deliberate program of 
poisoning the minds of unsuspecting workers until 
they turn traitor to their Government, break up 
the sacredness of their homes, and finally spit in 
the face of their God. 

(To be continued) 














MANY ARE STILL 


ON RELIEF 


DESPITE THE INCREASE IN JOBS 
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AT the close of 1940, 390,000 persons in the city 
of Chicago (10.6 per cent of the population) were 
financially dependent upon five major programs of 
public assistance. Of these, 188,694 individuals, 
comprising 83,587 family groups, received direct 
relief through the Family Service Division of the 
Chicago Relief Administration. Responsibility for 
the remainder was divided between the Federal 
Works Programs, the Departments of Old Age 
Assistance, Mothers’ Pensions and Blind Pensions.* 

When these figures are compared with similar 
ones for 1938 and 1939, they indicate definite im- 
provement in the problems of dependency and re- 
lief. The number of families under care is the lowest 
since July, 1937, and the number of persons is the 
lowest since November, 1936. Applications for di- 
rect relief numbered 6,900 in December, 1940, as 
compared with 16,900 in January of the same year. 

For the eighth consecutive month, beginning in 
May, private employment was an important factor 
in this decrease. The number of persons finding 
such work reached a peak in August when 1,334 
were placed in business and industry. Nearly 4,000 
industrial establishments reported increases of 4.5 
per cent in employment, and 7.3 per cent in payrolls 
between November 15 and December 15. Steel mills 
were operating at full capacity and, in a single 
month (November), there was an established out- 
lay of over four million dollars on building and con- 
struction projects alone. 

It is natural to wonder why, with economic con- 
ditions so favorable, more than ten per cent of the 
population should continue to be dependent. The 
reasons are obvious for recipients of blind pensions 
and other forms of categorical assistance. It is, at 
the same time, rather difficult to understand why 
83,000 families continue to be in need of relief. 

According to the report from which the figures 
quoted here are taken, 42.9 per cent of the 83,000 
were classified as employable, that is, some person 
or persons in the family was able and free to do 
remunerative work. This leads to the supposition 
(the figure is not given in the report) that, in the 
remaining families, or in 57.1 per cent of the total, 
there were no employable persons. The problem, 
then, becomes one of inability to do work rather 
than lack of opportunity for work. 

Such problems are complex and varied. Theoreti- 





"Figures quoted in this article are taken from the Monthly Report on 
Belle? ag in Chicago published by the Chicago Relief Administration, 
ecember, ‘ 


cally, they are often more difficult to explain than 
are the problems of unemployment. This is true 
because the unemployable person usually presents 
a curious combination of unwholesome mental atti- 
tudes and undesirable physical circumstances. His 
problem may be the direct result of illness or of 
responsibility for the care of small children. Or it 
may originate in the psychological dependency that 
accompanies prolonged lack of work. In either 
event, he resents his condition and blames other 
persons or the entire social order for it. At the 
same time, he may find in it a satisfying escape 
from the responsibilities of earning a living. 

For purposes of discussion, the question of in- 
ability to work can be examined in relation to these 
two sets of causes. In one group, physical and en- 
vironmental disturbances are the primary factors; 
in the other, attitudes and habits are chiefly re- 
sponsible for continued dependency. 

Physical illness is a major cause of inability to 
work. Such illness is usually the chronic, slowly 
progressive type that leaves the individual weak 
and apathetic. Tuberculosis (chiefly in the arrested 
stage), cardiac conditions and venereal infections 
are among the disturbances that occur most fre- 
quently in persons known to relief-giving agencies. 

The situation in a single family is typical of 
many others. The father was an automobile me- 
chanic by trade and had a satisfactory work-record. 
The mother had been employed as a nurse-maid, in 
one family, for four years before her marriage. 
There were five children, ranging in age from ten 
years to two years. 

During a five-year period, the father received 
intermittent treatment for tuberculosis. Late in 
1940 he was hospitalized and the infection was 
diagnosed as being in the arrested stage. Rest, good 
food, fresh air and sunshine, freedom from worry 
and periodic check-up examinations were recom- 
mended. Light work was permissible. 

The mother was suffering from the effects of an 
old cardiac lesion. It was functional in character 
and had apparently caused no trouble for several 
years prior to her last pregnancy. Before and after 
the birth of the child, she was under care in a car- 
diac clinic. She had been warned against physical 
strain of any sort. Such exercise as walking, climb- 
ing stairs, lifting and carrying the children was 
forbidden. Even with the best of care, complete 
recovery was doubtful. 

From a practical standpoint, not a single one of 
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the recommendations made by the clinics, for either 
the father or the mother, could be carried out effec- 
tively. The family lived on the fourth floor of a 
building occupied by ten or twelve other families. 
Sanitary conditions were somewhat better than 
average and sleeping arrangements were adequate. 
The flat was in the rear of the building and the 
only windows that let in either light or air were in 
the kitchen. From the windows in the bedrooms it 
was possible to reach out and touch the brick wall 
of the building opposite. The family was reluctant 
to move because the husband did part-time work 
for the landlord and secured a substantial reduc- 
tion in the rent. 

The fact that neither father nor mother was 
totally incapacitated served, in one way, to add to 
their difficulties. The father expressed discourage- 
ment and resentment because he could not return 
to his old trade. He insisted that former employers 
were using his weakened physical condition as an 
excuse for not re-hiring him. He believed they felt 
that prolonged unemployment had resulted in loss 
of skill and he wanted only the opportunity “to 
prove” that he was “just as good a mechanic as I 
ever was.” 

To the casual observer, the mother appeared 
healthy and able to work. Her activity and her 
manner tended to confirm that impression. She was 
an excellent housekeeper, took very good care of 
her children and was repeatedly called on for help 
when other children in the building were sick. She 
tended, always, to minimize the seriousness of her 
own physical condition and seemed unable to ac- 
cept the fact that she, herself, needed care. 

There is little hope that such a family will ever 
be self-supporting or that the conditions of health 
and environment will ever be very much improved 
for them. The parents are attempting to maintain, 
within their home, as satisfactory a standard of 
living as is possible under extremely discouraging 
circumstances. At best, this is the most that they 
can hope to do. The community will undoubtedly 
have to assume responsibility for their financial 
support over a period of years. 

Loss of interest in work and the growth of habits 
of dependency, present problems that are even 
more difficult than those of physical disability. 
There was, for example, the fruit pedler who had 
his own cart and his established route for more 
than ten years. In 1930, a serious attack of arth- 
ritis left him badly crippled for several months. 
During that time he spent his savings for medical 
care and the care of small children. 

When he was ready to begin work again, early 
in 1931, he had no capital. Business conditions, in 
general, were so precarious that it seemed futile to 
try to re-establish himself in his small trade. The 
family received “emergency” relief for the first 
time that year. Except for short periods when the 
father was employed in public works, they have 
been dependent on direct relief ever since. 

The father continuously expresses resentment 
over the loss of his business and discouragement 
about the future of his family. He complains bit- 
terly about the inadequacy of relief and the hard- 
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ship that it brings. There is constant demand for 
attention from the agency on problems that are 
simulated rather than real. If that attention is not 
forthcoming, he writes long letters to persons in 
authority, giving detailed accounts of his difficulties 
and blaming the entire community for them. 

The mother has accepted this situation with an 
apathy and indifference that is more difficult to 
meet than the father’s belligerency. Variations in 
the budget seem to make no difference to her. If 
there is curtailment, she is passive about it; if there 
is an increase, she shows no disposition to make 
use of it for the extra things that would be of value 
to the children. Once, when the agency was in a 
position to give extra bedding, she failed to submit 
the list that would make this available although 
the family needed it very much. 

The oldest child, a girl of fourteen, is following 
the pattern of her father. She is resentful and bit- 
ter and feels that it is useless for her to take advan- 
tage of social and recreational opportunities in the 
neighborhood. 

The two boys have been involved in minor delin- 
quencies. The father absolved them from all blame, 
saying that it was “natural’’ for them to get into 
trouble because they are deprived of the things 
that other children have. The mother was charac- 
teristically undisturbed, even by their appearance 
in the Juvenile Court. During a short period in the 
Detention Home, the children, themselves, reflected 
their mother’s passivity. It seemed to make no 
difference to them whether they were detained or 
released. They voiced no protest and seemed to 
expect no attention or consideration. 

The problems in this family were essentially ones 
of attitude and habit. The father had always been 
his own employer, he was not accustomed to work- 
ing in a group and he did not have the capacity to 
adjust to new working conditions. Moreover, he 
had no skills that could be adapted to occupations 
other than the one in which he had engaged for 
years. He insisted that “everything would be all 
right” if someone would make it possible for him 
to go on with his own trade. Actually, he was not 
at all eager—in spite of his statements to the con- 
trary—to assume the responsibility of earning a 
living. He was completely dependent, psychologi- 
cally as well as financially. 

The mother had always been a dependent per- 
son; first, on her own father; then on her husband 
and, for ten years, on a public agency. She took it 
for granted that her children should go through 
life in the same way. For them all, it was “natural” 
to have someone, outside the family, take on re- 
sponsibility for their maintenance. 

The causes and the effects of prolonged depen- 
dency are summed up in problems such as these. 
When such problems are interpreted in terms of 
individual cases, it becomes apparent that avail- 
ability of employment will not, in itself, solve them. 
A changed attitude on the part of the individual 
and a willingness to accept responsibility for his 
own maintenance is also essential. Attitudes and 
habits are as important to true independence as 
are physical health and occupational skills. 




















CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
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WITH the Near East now constantly in the news, 
the fact that the Muslim Queen of Egypt was edu- 
cated by Catholic nuns and that her father is an 
alumnus of the Jesuit College at Alexandria, Egypt, 
becomes a matter of general interest. It, of course, 
has no bearing upon the war. It serves, however, to 
throw light upon the social structure of the Levant. 
It brings out what may, perhaps, befall Catholicism 
should Hitler triumph in the Near East and impose 
his philosophy upon that part of the world. 

Youssouff Zulficar Pasha, Her Majesty’s father, 
a former Judge of the International Courts of 
Egypt, was sent by his parents to the Alexandria 
Jesuit College because they desired: (1) that he 
should receive a thorough education, literary in 
its framework and occidental in its outlook but, 
withal, oriental in its trend; (2) that special care 
should be taken to have his moral education keep 
pace with his mental instruction; (3) that his Mus- 
lim faith should be scrupulously respected. 

These parents knew that they could place im- 
plicit confidence in the Jesuits to give their son as 
good an education as was available anywhere. 
What was even more important to them was the 
certainty that no attempt whatsoever would be 
made to have him repudiate the religion of his fore- 
bears. And when he became a man, married a 
daughter of a former Prime Minister of Egypt, 
Muhammad Said Pasha, and was blessed with her 
who is now Queen of Egypt, he did for her what 
his father had done for him. He had first hand 
knowledge of the value of Catholic moral and men- 
tal training. He knew that his teachers had re- 
spected his faith. He confided his daughter to the 
nuns known as the Ladies of Sion. 

The priests who had instilled in Zulficar Pasha 
that culture, that intellectual alertness and that 
thoroughness which made him a judge of outstand- 
ing character and ability, were French. So were 
the nuns from whom Queen Ferida received her 
education. This circumstance is of more than pass- 
ing interest. It recalls the fact that France is the 
eldest daughter of the Church and has always been 
most jealous of this prerogative. It brings out that 
the propagation of the French language and of 
French culture has always been the driving force 
back of French diplomacy in the Levant. 

The principle underlying the studious respect for 
the Muslim faith of Mohammedan children attend- 
ing Catholic schools in the Levant goes back to the 
days of Louis XIV. It was the result of a pact be- 
tween the French King and the Turkish Sultan. 
When Francis I of France gave impetus to French 
missionary work in the Ottoman Empire, he com- 
mitted this trust to a Religious Order which he held 


in high esteem. The degree of success achieved by 
these Fathers did not disconcert the Turks. Louis 
XIV became convinced that the Jesuits could do far 
better. They were so eminently successful that the 
Sublime Porte served notice upon the French Am- 
bassador that they had to leave the Ottoman Em- 
pire. They found themselves in a dangerous pre- 
dicament. Their courage did not falter. Their sta- 
tistical knowledge, their common sense and their 
diplomacy made it unnecessary that they should 
die to serve their cause. 

The Jesuits knew that the Sultan’s fiat was law 
in those parts in those days. Obstinacy would have 
won them the crown of martyrdom but might have 
been sterile of practical results. The Levant, how- 
ever, taken as a whole, was then approximately 
forty-five per cent Mohammedan and fifty-five per 
cent non-Mohammedan. The majority was made up 
of various kinds of Schismatic Christians, with a 
fair sprinkling of Jews. These figures translated 
into terms of sound propaganda meant that if the 
Jesuits agreed to make no attempt at converting 
the entrenched minority they could carry on their 
missionary efforts as regards the more docile ma- 
jority. 

A gentleman’s agreement was therefore made 
over two hundred years ago between the French 
Ambassador and the Sublime Porte whose principle 
the teaching orders of the Catholic Church are still 
respecting. Decades passed before schools were 
established by them in the Levant. It was not until 
about a hundred years ago that they began to 
flourish in Egypt upon an important scale. It was 
Mohammad Aly, then Viceroy of Egypt, and the 
present Sovereign’s great-great-grandfather who 
brought them to the Valley of the Nile. He read the 
hearts and minds of men, not books. But he de- 
sired to give his people the benefit of a modern 
system of education. He made it clear to Catholic 
missionaries that he would like to have them found 
schools in his country. They did so. His successors, 
with but one exception, followed his example. 

It would be almost impossible to overestimate 
the beneficent part these Catholic schools have 
played in the education of the women of the Near 
East. This does not mean that illiteracy is not ram- 
pant in that part of the world. It is. The Catholic 
teaching congregations of Religious women cannot 
possibly provide the number of trained educators 
to cope with such a condition. What is meant is 
that the aristocracy, the middle classes and the 
very ambitious poor have found Catholic schools 
admirably adapted to their requirements. 

Muslim parents of the upper categories, like dis- 
cerning fathers and mothers of all creeds, are in- 
terested in committing their daughters to the care 
of teachers who will look after their intellectual 
development, strengthen their moral fiber and add 
to their social graces. Mohammedan aristocrats, in 
a word, want their girls to be educated Muslim 
ladies, whose conduct is irreproachable and whose 
manners are impeccable. And Catholic convents 
give them what they demand. They find in the 
Religious of the Society of the Sacred Heart and 
the Ladies of Sion just what they require: teachers 
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who stand out among the best and whose heredity 
is a guarantee that the hall marks of breeding will 
be stamped upon all their students. 

The corollary to this is that the French language, 
French culture and French grace dominate the 
home life of the Egyptian aristocrat. Mere men 
were not permitted, until very recently, to meet 
Egyptian ladies of the upper brackets. But the 
effect of this Society of the Sacred Heart and 
Ladies of Sion influence upon the womanhood of 
the aristocracy of Egypt was reflected in the per- 
fect French and the courtly conduct of the gentle- 
men of the country. Men cannot have the bearing 
that bespeaks refinement unless it is impressed 
upon them in their youth in the family circle. And 
thus, through this oblique action, has it been vouch- 
safed to the writer to have the influence of con- 
vent education upon the Egyptian aristocracy 
brought home to him. 

A church as universal as that of Rome neces- 
sarily extends her sway to all ranks of society. 
There are teaching orders that address their mes- 
sages to the middle classes. There are still others 
that get down to the lower rungs of the ladder. The 
French run into competition once the upper domain 
is left. In a few years from now, American Fran- 
ciscan Sisters will probably be sharing the honor 
with them of purveying to the aristocracy. This is 
said because, in 1935, Mother Hilarion of that order 
opened an English school at Heliopolis, a suburb 
of Cairo, which her ability, her tact and her driv- 
ing power soon made into a factor in the land. 

Until this American nun was transferred from 
Pittsburgh to teach English in the Franciscan Con- 
vent of one of the Maltese quarters of Cairo, the 
Franciscan schools of Egypt were Italian institu- 
tions. Her extraordinary aptitude for dealing with 
everybody made of her class a focus of American 
culture. It grew and in time blossomed into a 
school. It then expanded into a separate institution 
which called for a transfer to a better neighbor- 
hood. 

It is a sad commentary upon the British that 
they have done practically nothing to give an Eng- 
lish education to the rank and file of Egyptians 
who may be interested in giving their children an 
English education. English is taught in the Gov- 
ernment schools but this work is done as ineffec- 
tively as is the teaching of foreign languages in 
American universities. The only place in Egypt 
where the average Egyptian boy or girl could get 
a good workable knowledge of English—until 
Mother Hilarion of Pittsburgh appeared upon the 
scene—was in the schools of the American Mission. 
And until a relatively recent date they specialized 
in appealing almost entirely to the masses rather 
than to the classes. 

French culture, through the stamp Jesuit col- 
leges have placed upon the sons of the aristocracy 
and through the influence the Society of the Sacred 
Heart and the Ladies of Sion have had upon the 
daughters of the same set, has had a unique influ- 
ence. It has assured the Catholic Church a power 
in upper Muslim circles that has won her friends 
in an environment where friendships count. 
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MOTHERS’ CIRCLES 
ON THE DUBUQUE PLAN 


AULEEN BORDEAUX EBERHARDT 











THE recent gathering in Washington, D. C. of the 
National Nutrition Conference for Defense, lends 
unusual interest to the work that has been done 
along this line by a group of Catholic mothers at 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Shortly before the close of 1940, Our Lady’s 
Circle—a study club for mothers—was organized 
in Dubuque. Its members were mothers of chil- 
dren ranging from five months to sixteen years. 
The program of study adopted was four-fold: re- 
ligion, child health, child recreation and food prep- 
aration. Mothers, who before their marriage were 
active in organizations and professions, were named 
as leaders of the departments. For example: the 
religious leader had experience in Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine work; the child recreation lead- 
er was a former playground supervisor and public 
school teacher; the child health leader had access 
to information from county health officials; and 
the food preparation leader had been very well 
known in the field of home economics. 

Club members pledged themselves to study, not 
only to benefit their children, but to enable them- 
selves to better cope with their everyday problems 
through an informal discussion of them with other 
mothers. Incidentally, there are no dues or finan- 
cial obligations of any kind connected with the 
Mothers’ Circles. 

The movement met with astonishing success from 
the moment of its inauguration. The membership 
quota of the original group was exceeded and had 
to be sharply limited; new groups were formed. 
At present there is a waiting list for Fall activity. 

Two months after the organization of these 
Mothers’ Circles, the members adopted a program 
of national defense aid that won city-wide praise. 
Later, they received State and national commenda- 
tion. 

The national defense program of the Catholic 
Mothers’ Circles is based on the fact that the home 
is the strongest foundation of both society and 
the nation; and that anything which tends to build 
up a home is most important to the welfare of a 
country in normal times, and especially so in days 
of emergency or stress, such as the present trying 
and uncertain period. 

The first essential in any home, according to the 
program of the Dubuque organization, is religion. 
Love of God is bound up, very definitely, with love 
of family—and where there is recognition of the 
Creator of all humanity, there is bound to be last- 
ing happiness, peace and contentment. To this end 
the members of the Mothers’ Circles advocate the 
teaching of prayers to very small children to make 
them conscious, from babyhood, of their Creator. 























The importance of religious pictures in a home is 
urged, so that the realism of God, His Mother and 
His Saints may be impressed upon the plastic minds 
of little children. 

The necessity of obedience is stressed so that the 
child will have not only a respect for parental, but 
likewise for civil and national authority. Discipline, 
not too lax nor yet too strict, but rather the happy 
medium that recognizes the rights of children with- 
out detracting from the rights of parents, is advo- 
cated in all of the Circles. Problems relating to 
moral conduct are straightforwardly discussed. In 
a word, the religious part of the program tends to 
assist members in giving to their children a deeper 
love for their most priceless possession—the Chris- 
tian Faith. 

Keeping in mind the thought that child health 
is most important to the strength of a nation, the 
mothers study ways and means of preventing many 
of the illnesses of childhood. They realize that 
knowledge is power where the health of small chil- 
dren is concerned, and that precautionary meas- 
ures, taken in time, are often the means of sav- 
ing small folk from serious illnesses, and family 
budgets from severe financial strain. Vaccination 
for small-pox, a disease often fatal in small chil- 
dren, and always a dread scourge; innoculation as 
a preventative for diptheria and whooping cough; 
the care of children’s teeth as a safeguard against 
adult discomfort and ill-health, form part of the 
foresight and practical health program of the or- 
ganization. 

Recreation, without which childhood is incom- 
plete, is given a goodly share of attention. Busy 
mothers have found that by directing the leisure 
activities of their small children they have more 
contentment, and fewer accidents within their fami- 
ly circle. Boys and girls who are busy at planned 
games, cut-out work, painting and drawing, build- 
ing and modelling during fall and winter months, 
and who are gardening, jumping rope, playing in 
sand, riding mechanical toys, devising home cir- 
cuses and plays, instead of roaming the streets un- 
restrained are happier—and so are their parents 
and their neighbors. Childish minds develop sur- 
prisingly as a result of supervised recreation. Pre- 
cious time is saved for important duties if mothers 
are able to plan recreation and occupation for their 
children. 

It is interesting to note that fully two months 
before the national campaign to make people con- 
scious of thiamin, the Catholic Mothers’ Circles 
of Dubuque were studying the preparation of foods 
containing this now widely discussed vitamin. The 
Circles adopted the plan to study meal preparation 
on a reduced budget basis, bearing in mind the fact 
that the national armament program will mean 
greatly increased taxes, and consequently, reduced 
household budgets. 

Menus, planned with low-priced foods that are 
rich in vitamin content, are studied at each meet- 
ing, as well as the manner in which these foods are 
to be prepared. Foods that are body builders, with- 
out being high in price, are given special attention, 
as is also the preparation of low priced cuts of 


meat that contain more than an average amount 
of vitamins. Mothers, and especially those who have 
young children, thus learn to prepare nourishing 
meals at a greatly reduced cost. In acquiring this 
knowledge, they have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are not only benefitting their families, 
but are doing their part in the national defense 
program. 

It is the aim of members of the Mothers’ Circles 
to contribute their share to the morale of the na- 
tion in this time of emergency by strengthening 
the foundations of their homes through the mighty 
weapon of religion. They reason, correctly, that a 
family which has recourse to group prayer, which 
places right conduct and good living as its highest 
aim, will naturally possess a deep and abiding love 
for its country. A prayerful person is invariably 
a patriotic person, for love of God and love of coun- 
try go hand in hand. 

And with that practical action which is so charac- 
teristic of the American mother, the members of 
the Circles are earnestly carrying out their com- 
bined program of child health and recreation so 
that the resistance of their children to disease may 
be strengthened, and so that accidents may be pre- 
vented whenever possible. 

A year, or even less, may find American mothers 
in need of all their ingenuity to provide whole- 
some food for their families on budgets that neces- 
sarily must be limited because of the inroads the 
armament taxes must make upon them. The mem- 
bers of the Catholic Mothers’ Circles are looking 
ahead to this time in a spirit, not of forboding, but 
of preparedness. They realize their responsibility to 
their families, their homes and their country. They 
are the guardians of their family circle; and upon 
them, to a great extent, depends the health and 
well-being of their husband and children. And 
healthy, growing children are the backbone of the 
nation. 

Prayer plays an important part in the program 
of the Dubuque Catholic Mothers’ Circles. At the 
initial gathering of each group, a priest gives the 
members his blessing. (All groups are units of the 
National Council of Catholic Women.) Every meet- 
ing is opened with a prayer to Mary, the Queen of 
Homemakers. And as the members choose Mary, 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help, to be their “queen, 
advocate and mother,” they earnestly pray that 
their actions and those of their families may be 
directed to the greater glory of God. The members 
of these circles are not ashamed to pray nor to 
discuss prayer; and tears of joy come to the eyes 
of older women as they listen to the Madonna-like 
mothers with their first babies tell how they taught 
their little ones to say the name of Jesus and of 
Mary. 

Uncertain as future days may be, these Catholic 
Mothers will be ready for them. And because they 
have prepared the ground well, they will reap re- 
wards in the knowledge that they are playing their 
part in the nation’s defense program by building 
up homes whose foundation stones are religion and 
loyalty, and where good health and true happiness 
abound. 
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OUR FRIENDS IN SOUTH AMERICA 


PERSISTENTLY and painfully, the fruits of Uni- 
ted States indifference to the true psychology of 
the South American peoples are being harvested. 

Along with our exports of consumers’ goods or 
investments, we have for generations exported our 
assorted shiploads of ideas. We have never doubted 
these ideas must prove acceptable. We have never 
doubted that we shall always be repaid with pro- 
found gratitude, affection and loyalty in the hour 
of hemispheric defense. We have exported for dec- 
ades past to Latin American peoples the notion 
that nothing counts in the relations of nations and 
peoples but facilities for exchange of goods and 
services. We expected lasting affection because we 
were mutually good customers. Writing from 
Buenos Ayres, however, Harold Callender, cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, finds the Ar- 
gentinians little concerned about the war since it 
means simply “a change of customers.” 

For generations, too, we have exported to these 
countries Protestant missions, with the idea of im- 
pressing upon them the superior quality of Anglo- 
Saxon religiosity. But they persist in preferring 
their own form of religiosity, which is that of the 
Catholic Church, and persist in regarding Protes- 
tant missions merely as a social convenience gov- 
erned by a foreign and unacceptable religious 
scheme of thought. They find little that is con- 
vincing in a plea of spiritual kinship with the Unit- 
ed States in the face of danger from Europe. 

We have likewise exported to these countries a 
large assortment of well meaning liberals en- 
chanted with new vistas of social planning but 
committed to a revolutionary philosophy which is 
no kin to democracy as understood in this coun- 
try; totally incapable, therefore, of interpreting 
American ideals and institutions to our southern 
neighbors. 

The real bridge between the democratic thought 
of the United States and the democratic elements 
in the political ideas of those countries lies in the 
teachings of the Catholic Church as to state and 
society. But this bridge has practically been un- 
tried; only at present are we taking on it a few 
faltering steps. 

Yet, says Mr. Callender, the question of how 
far South America is “really democratic in temper 
and aim is not merely one that affects the policy 
of future years; it is one that affects the daily 
contacts between North and South America” and 
the issues of any joint conference. Unfortunately, 
as he points out, the lovers of democracy in those 
countries “are not the ones with whom our Gov- 
ernment must deal. For it can deal only with those 
in power. In the two great Atlantic nations those 
in power do not seem filled with enthusiasm for 
democracy.” 

The Pan-American clock strikes now the last 
quarter of the eleventh hour. Lest its day be rung 
out forever, religion can no longer be slighted in 
any proposed conference with the peoples of South 
America. 
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EDIT 


WAR TIME 


ONE admirable characteristic of every British 
ministry is that first, last, and always, it consults 
the interests, as it understands them, of the British 
Empire. Another is that it can take and profit by 
the most incisive criticism of its conduct. “The 
kind of criticism we have had today—some of it 
very searching—is the kind that the Government 
not only accept, but welcome,” said Prime Minister 
Churchill in the House of Commons on June 10. 
In the course of the last two centuries, “His Maj- 
esty’s Opposition” has become an institution of the 
highest political value. 





THE PRESIDENT AN§PR 


NO particular surprise was occasioned by the 
President’s Executive Order of June 9. Granted 
the existence of an unlimited emergency, strikes 
in the munition industries cannot be tolerated. 
In the statement accompanying the Executive 
Order, the President pointed out that stoppage 
of production in the Inglewood plant of the 
North American Aviation Co., a concern which 
has contracted to build planes for the Govern- 
ment at a cost of about $200,000,000, “created 
a situation seriously detrimental to the defense 
of the United States,” and hence made inter- 
vention by the Government wholly necessary. 
At the same time, the Administration pledged 
itself to protect “the persons and interests” of 
all employes who desired to return to work, and 
promised to guarantee, through collective bar- 
gaining, a settlement that would be fair and 
reasonable both to the company and to all em- 
ployes. 

What has, however, furnished matter for 
question and debate is the authority which the 
President invoked to order the War Depart- 
ment to take possession of this industry and to 
operate it. At first sight, the President’s action 
may seem closely akin to confiscation. The offi- 
cials of this company were not at fault, since 
they were not only willing but eager to comply 
with all the requirements of the law, and even 
with the wishes of the Administration. To take 
over the property of the industry, and to pro- 
ceed to bargain with the strikers, would seem 
to be a punishment following no offense. Even 
more serious is the criticism implied in the 








I(RIALS 


FREE SPEECH 


NO doubt there are limits beyond which opposi- 
tion differs little from political sabotage. Yet we 
hope that in these troubled days, the example of 
Churchill will be welcomed and imitated in this 
country. Our own administrators are often too thin- 
skinned, and prone to rate criticism as the mark 
of a malevolent enemy, bent on destroying the 
country. Not much freedom of speech was left in 
this country by the end of the first World War, 
but it may be that since that time, our political 
leaders have learned that not all wisdom is found 
in any one party or Washington clique. 


AN@PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 


statement that the President’s Executive Order 
is the first of a series of acts which, logically 
at least, will end with a Government control of 
industry, not differing greatly from Federal 
collectivism. 

Frankly it does not seem to us that the Presi- 
dent has exceeded the authority already con- 
ceded him by Congress, and inherent in his 
Constitutional status as Commander-in-Chi f 
of the Army and Navy. Nor do we believe that 
in taking over this industry he is inaugurat- 
ing a policy intended to prepare the country for 
collectivism. A commander-in-chief is a mere 
puppet unless he has an army and navy at his 
order, and if certain groups are permitted to 
destroy his plans for raising and equipping a 
suitable national defense, then they are su- 
preme, and not the Government. 

When war approaches, Governments are apt 
to usurp authority on the plea that consent of 
the representatives of the people cannot be ob- 
tained in time to provide for pressing needs. 
It is, therefore, a healthy instinct which warns 
us to be even more jealous of our rights at this 
critical period than during peace time. But in 
his Executive Order the President emphasizes 
the fact that the needs of the nation must take 
precedence of the wishes of workers and em- 
ployers “to the end that a system of govern- 
ment which makes private enterprise possible, 
may survive.” As long as this principle is re- 
spected, the plots of the Communist-minded are 
doomed. It is our duty to oblige the Govern- 
ment to respect it. 





THE PEACE OFFENSIVE 


ACCORDING to the President, proposals for 
initiating peace negotiations can be definitely 
traced to Nazi sources. In view of such informa- 
tion, we cannot espouse them with carefree minds. 
Whether or not the Nazis are instrumental in 
stimulating movements for peace proposals, is not, 
however, a matter of very great moment. If the 
Nazis do not wish such proposals to be made, they 
could serve their own purpose just as readily by 
being their own agents provocateurs; by giving the 
appearance that they do want proposals, in the 
expectation—not unreasonable—that this very 
news will turn the American public against the 
idea. 

What is thoroughly clear in the matter is that 
any plans made at present for the United States to 
initiate mediation conferences of neutral nations, 
or any other expedients of this sort, can neither 
be accepted nor condemned offhand. On the one side 
it is plain, as was brought out by Congressman 
Vorys in a recent radio debate on this topic, that 
the “peace offensive” is a most powerful weapon, 
which we have neglected to use to its full capacity. 
On the other hand, meddling and bungling are 
usually the fate of the volunteer peacemaker, who 
thrusts his services upon two belligerents neither 
of whom shows the slightest desire to let up or 
to negotiate. 

The question, as it is usually proposed, is which 
of the two courses—proposal or non-proposal of 
peace negotiations—will best impress the belliger- 
ents with the power and greatness of the United 
States. This is the avowed purpose of the “peace 
offensive” as used by Hitler, and it is supposed to 
be the effect of the peace offensive as used by the 
United States. It is the underlying idea of all the 
current war propaganda that is directed to the 
present or possible enemy country: to make them 
quake at the idea they are combating a nation so 
mighty, so just, so victorious, and thereby to sow 
dismay and discouragement in their hearts. 

The more power, therefore, to Cardinal Hinsley, 
Archbishop of Westminster, for proposing a pre- 
cisely contrary course, and still more power for 
persuading the leaders of the other principal re- 
ligious bodies in his own country to agree with 
him. The job of his own Government’s propaganda, 
as he sees it, is to make a very different sort of 
impression upon the people of Germany, as far as 
any secular government can hope to make it, at 
the present time: to put a very different meaning 
into the idea of a “New Order” than that which 
the warmongers attach to it. 

Cardinal Hinsley proposes that his own Govern- 
ment should adopt “as essential to peace” the Five 
Points laid down by the Pope Pius XII. “A plan 
of action which shall win the peace,” they are called 
by the Cardinal, who observes: “They must not be 
regarded as a sort of new Ten Commandments. 
They are rather simply like sign-posts pointing to 
a road which might be followed. Men have lost 
their way. . . . They must discover a new road.” 
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Echoing the idea of the Cardinal, the Anglican 
Bishop of Chichester declared: 

We proclaim no “Order” at all. We speak only of 
“victory” and “survival” and “liberation” of the van- 
quished nations. Our official spokesmen have never 
yet uttered a statement of British aims which en- 
visages a situation after victory which could be im- 
mediately seen by enemies and neutrals alike to be 
better than that with which the war began, and 
out of which the war arose. 

In Great Britain, Catholics are but a small 
minority. But in the United States, as in Germany, 
Catholics are no small minority. Whether or not 
the Government of this country sees fit to engage 
in a “peace offensive,” whether or not it proposes 
a mediation conference, American Catholics can 
launch and maintain their own peace offensive. 
The millions of Catholics in the United States can 
make plain to the millions of Catholics—not to 
speak of other believing Christians—in Germany 
and Italy, that the Five Points the Pope proposes 
are our own proposal for a newer and better order 
after the war; that whether Britain wins or loses, 
or the United States proves weak or powerful, this 
is the world we look to, and are prepared to give 
all our efforts and our lives, if need be, to see ef- 
fected. 

This is no peace offensive of ruse or prestige, 
but of light, honesty and genuine love. If we attain 
some practice in the handling of this weapon we 
can make it the whole world’s best engine of de- 
fense against totalitarianism. 


GET TOUGH 


WRITING in the Washington Post, Ernest Lindley 
tells labor; “It is time to get tough.” If the labor 
leaders who are causing trouble in the Govern- 
ment’s defense industries are not actually mem- 
bers of the Communist party, comments Mr. Lind- 
ley, they act like Communists, and should be ruth- 
lessly suppressed. Responsible labor leaders now 
recognize that if these saboteurs cannot be brought 
under control by their unions, Federal legislation 
of an exceedingly unpleasant nature will certainly 
be enacted by Congress. 

We hope that organized labor will follow Mr. 
Lindley’s counsel. In common with other Catholics, 
deeply concerned with the advancement of labor’s 
position in the community, we have been offering 
it for years. But the prevalence of racketeering in 
one great labor organization, and of Communistic 
influence in the other, shows that these labor 
groups were unwilling or not sufficiently intelligent 
to heed good advice. 

The right of workers to organize for their com- 
mon welfare is so clearly evident both in the nat- 
ural and in constitutional law, that no sane man 
questions it. But that organization must be founded 
on principles of justice and charity, and be direc- 
ted by men who will insist that these principles be 
respected. Unless it is that kind of organization, it 
will, as recent events have shown, do the cause 
of organized labor far more harm than good and 
cause the loss of hard-won gains. 
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HE LOVES US TRULY 


TO the scandal of the Pharisee, and the consolation 
of the follower of Christ, there is always a welcome 
in the Church for the sinner. Very frequently it 
happens that some notorious criminal begins to 
think, for the first time in many years, perhaps for 
the first time in all his life, about the fact that he 
has a soul, and on what is going to happen to it in 
the next world. He has been brought low by dis- 
ease, or by a policeman’s bullet, or perhaps he finds 
himself in a felon’s cell, condemned shortly to die, 
and he at last has time and opportunity for salu- 
tary reflection. 

His first feelings, very probably, are those of 
fear and apprehension. His career has been so com- 
pletely devoted to crime that God and the affairs 
of his soul have never occupied much of his atten- 
tion. When, years ago, he first turned away from 
the pleadings of grace, the Heart of Jesus was sad- 
dened, but the love which Jesus has for the lowest 
sinner, is a love that neither man’s wickedness, nor 
all the hatred of Hell, can quench or rebuff. As the 
years went on, sin was added to sin, and crime fol- 
lowing upon crime made this man’s very life a long- 
continued rejection of God’s grace. But the love of 
Jesus, which led Him to lay down His life upon 
Calvary to save sinners, would not be denied. When 
this wretched sinner blasphemed his Creator, or 
raised his hand to strike down the innocent, or to 
oppress the poor, the Heart of Jesus still made in- 
tercession for him with Our Father in Heaven. 
When he went out into the desert of sin, the Good 
Shepherd followed him, and finding him weary and 
near to death, brought him back into the fold, and 
there was great rejoicing in the heavenly courts. 

That is the story told in the Gospel for tomorrow 
(Saint Luke, xv, 1-10) and, thanks to the infinite 
love of Jesus for our souls, it is repeated every day 
in the Church of God by the repentance of some 
sinner. Sinners who know that they are sinners 
find in it a never-failing source of hope, and only 
those sinners who try to deceive both God and 
themselves by Pharisaic wiles and devices can make 
it an occasion for scandal. The story of the Cru- 
cifixion alone should suffice to prove beyond all 
doubt the love of the Heart of Jesus for us sin- 
ners, but Our Lord deigns to teach this consoling 
truth again and again by parables which include 
very simple and worldly comparisons. Two are 
given in our Gospel, the first, that of the man who 
brings home the lost sheep, and the other, the al- 
most homely story of the woman who, having lost 
a groat, lighted a candle, and swept the house, 
and sought “diligently,” until she found it. “Rejoice 
with me,” she calls to her neighbors, “because I 
have found the groat which I had lost.” 

Lord Jesus, teach us to realize at all times that 
You really love us, and that no matter how far we 
stray from You, You will always be with us when 
we call upon You. Teach us to be obedient sheep, 
following You closely, but if in our folly we stray 
away, pursue us in love, and bring us back to the 
Fold. For in You alone is our hope, in You alone is 
our happiness in time, and for all eternity. 
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TRUE LIGHT 


EpiTor: Grim Horsemen Soon May Ride Out Of 
Prostrate Spain (AMERICA, May 24) by Eileen 
Egan is an article which should be read by every 
American. 

Since the Civil War in Spain, much has been writ- 
ten about that country, but this is the first article 
that sheds a true light on the conditions now exist- 
ing there and at the same time puts to rout the 
malicious propaganda intended for American ears. 

It is to be hoped that more articles concerning 
Spain will appear in future issues of AMERICA. 

Baltimore, Md. Rev. G. H. TRAGESSER 


POPE'S FLAG 


EprTor: According to a United Press cable, as yet 
not officially confirmed, a proposition has been 
made to charter vessels under the Pope’s Vatican 
City flag to bring foodstuffs from the United States 
and thus relieve the scarcity among the residents 
of Vatican City. The vessels would sail from Civita- 
vecchia, which is north of Rome, and was the port 
of departure in the olden days when the status of 
the States of the Holy See was internationally 
recognized. 

In this connection it is of interest now to note 
that, according to official documents in the State 
Library at Albany, and the records of the United 
States Court for the Southern District of New 
York, the Pope’s flag was formally recognized in 
New York as long ago as 1757. This was in the 
case of the ship Immaculate Conception and Saint 
Ignatius Loyola, Captain Lorenzo Ghigliano, which 
was taken as a prize at sea, by two New York 
privateers, while enroute from Cadiz, Spain, to 
Santo Domingo, W. I., brought into New York, 
libelled by them in the Vice-Admiralty Court, and 
sold as a prize. 

The captain protested against this, claiming that 
he was a subject of the Pope of Rome, and that 
when attacked by the privateers he “hoisted the 
Pope’s colours, the ship sailing under the Pope’s 
pass.” After protracted litigation and production 
of his evidence, the decision was made in his favor. 
He got his ship back, and, by compromise with the 
two privateers, accepted “6,930 pounds current 
money of New York,” for damages and value of 
freight and cargo. Hoisting the Pope’s flag again he 
sailed back across the Atlantic with a new cargo 
in January, 1759. 

There was so much commerce from Civita- 
vecchia in 1797 that an enterprising Italian, Gio- 
vanni Sartori, wrote to Robert Morris that the 
United States was the only nation that had no 
consul there looking after the interests of its 
citizens. Washington took notice, and gave him the 
job, the first diplomatic contact between the Pope 


and the U. S. A., followed later by the appointment 
of a minister to Rome. Sartori came here in 1800, 
tiring of the consulate, and located at Trenton, N. 
J., where he became a leading citizen. The Pope 
appointed him his consul here in December, 1828. 
His son entered the Navy and rose to the rank of 
commodore. To New York, therefore, must be 
awarded the prestige of having first officially rec- 
ognized the Pope as the sovereign head of an in- 
dependent nation. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TEXT BOOKS 


EpiTor: Referring to your recent article on un- 
American textbooks, I would say, as a father of 
school-age children, I also have had occasion to 
become irritated and alarmed about bad textbooks 
and the teaching philosophy they indicate, parti- 
cularly since I have found both the texts and the 
philosophy infiltrating rapidly and surely into our 
own Catholic schools. 

I fear the deadly poison of the Deweys, Ruggs 
et al is working its way beneath various sugar 
coatings right under the unsuspecting noses of our 
Sisters and priests in Catholic classrooms. 

In AMERICA I read with grateful enthusiasm your 
article on Rugg’s books. Sunday night my daughter, 
aged 12, sixth-grade pupil in our parish school, 
asked me to help her with her geography lessons. 
Well, the lesson had to follow a printed work sheet. 
The subject was the U.S.S.R., and at one point the 
directions said: ‘From the following answers select 
the five which show that the Soviet Government 
is progressive.” There followed seven answers, two 
of which were plainly pointless while the other five, 
in glowing terms, spoke of the development of agri- 
culture, industry, the supply of farm machinery, 
advances in stock breeding, etc., etc. 

From where I sit it begins to look as though 
the Catholic press will find ever fewer believers and 
supporters as time goes on, as the products of our 
schools and colleges come to manhood and woman- 
hood. 

Address Withheld J. 


TRAGIC PLIGHT 


Eprror: Allow me to express a word of sincere 
gratitude for your enlightening article on the pres- 
ent plight of Lithuania and its oppressed people 
(May 31). 

Rest assured that the million Lithuanians who 
reside here in the United States fully appreciate 
your cooperation in bringing Lithuania’s present 
condition to the attention of your numerous intel- 
lectual readers. 

REv. ANTHONY V. MAZUKNA, M.I.C. 

Hinsdale, Il. 


T. F. M. 
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PEARSE ANNIVERSARY 


T. C. HENNESSY 








THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the death of 
Padraic Pearse, leader of Ireland’s Easter Week 
Rebellion fell on May 3, 1941. Among his com- 
patriots at home and abroad, the event has occa- 
sioned a renewal of faith in the cause and ideals for 
which he gave his life’s blood. But Pearse was not 
only an Irishman, he was a Catholic. His vibrant 
expression of Catholicism, therefore, in life and in 
letters, is of interest to Catholics generally. 

Conspicuously dominant in Pearse’s life was a 
contagious, enthusiastic love. He loved God, and 
the Church as the highest object of a man’s love. 
He loved his country because country comes sec- 
ond to God alone in the hierarchy of unselfish love. 
His affection was not sterile. He preached: “The 
highest thing anyone can do is to serve,” and his 
life re-echoed to his word. 

Outside Ireland, Pearse is perhaps best known as 
a poet. Unlike Yeats, poet of pagan Ireland, Pearse 
is the poet of Catholic Ireland. Yet, true human- 
ist that he was, he did not reject what was noble 
and great in the ancient Irish sagas of Cuchulainn 
and Fionn. He ennobled the sagas with the higher 
inspiration of Catholicism. 

He sang of the might and beauty of the Gaelic 
long-ago. As did many of his fellow poets of the 
last few hundred years, he personifies his coun- 
try, Eire. She calls out amid her memories: 

I am Ireland: 

I am older than the Old Woman of Beare. 
Great my glory: 

I that bore Cuchulainn the valiant. 


Great my shame: 
My own children that sold their mother. 


I am Ireland: 
I am lonelier than the Old Woman of Beare. 


Pearse was not only the poet of the legendary 
“Old Woman of Beare’”—who “had seven periods 
of youth one after another so that every person 
who had lived with her came to die of old age, and 
her grandsons and great-grandsons were tribes and 
races.” He was as well the bard of Christ who 
would bless his poetry with the name of God in 
most of his works. He sang of the Coming of 
Christ: 

I have made my heart clean to-night 
As a woman might clean her house 
Ere her lover come to visit her: 

O Lover, pass not by! 

I have opened the door of my heart 
Like a man that would make a feast 
For his son’s coming home from afar: 
Lovely Thy coming, O Son! 
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His muse was dedicated to the memory of the 
past of his country and of his Faith, but he was 
also a prophet, entwining his future with the relent- 
less fate of his country: 

I turned my back 


On the vision I had shaped, 
And to this road before me 


I turned my face. 
I have turned my face 

To this road before me, 

And to the deed that I see 

And the death I shall die. 

Pearse remained poet in everything he under- 
took. Nowhere is that more manifest than in his 
educational undertaking. His mind burned with the 
idea that Irish children should be brought up as 
Irish children, just as British children should be 
nurtured on England’s cultural heritage. This idea 
blossomed into the college which he called Saint 
Enda’s. 

His plan for this school called for the use of the 
Irish language as the vernacular, the exaltation of 
the heroes of the Irish sagas, Cuchulainn, Fergus 
and Oisin, as practical models of qualities that 
make the Irishman true. The school was to be 

the rallying-point for the thought and aspirations 

of all those who would bring back again in Ire- 

land that Heroic Age which reserved its highest 
honour for the hero who had the most childlike 
heart, for the king who had the largest pity, and 
for the poet who visioned the truest image of beauty. 

The justly proud boast of the Fianna or Fenians 
was to be held before the students of Saint Enda’s 
for their emulation: “We, the Fianna, never told 
a lie, falsehood was never imputed to us,” “strength 
in our hands, truth on our lips, and cleanness in 
our hearts.”’ Pearse would try to keep before his 
students the image of Fionn during his battles: 
“careless and laughing, with that gesture of the 
head, that gallant smiling gesture, which has been 
an eternal gesture in Irish history.” For he en- 
visioned a new Irish-Irish nation and reasoned that 
his country “will not be happy again until she rec- 
ollects that old proud gesture of hers, and that 
laughing gesture of a young man that is going into 
battle or climbing to a gibbet.” 

Saint Enda’s was also a Catholic school. Pearse 
fully realized that it would be an anomaly to make 
his pupils good Irishmen and not make them good 
Catholics. Morning and night prayers in common, 
Mass in the school chapel, the story of Christ and 
His teachings from the lips of Padraic himself were 
some essential features of this Irish Catholic school. 
Scholastic celebrations, moreover, were distinctly 
Catholic in nature. The principal himself wrote a 
Passion play for the children to enact. His plays 
Isogan, The King and The Master, all written espe- 
cially for his pupils, are distinctly Catholic in sub- 
ject matter and mood. 














If exemplars of the true Irish spirit were found 
for the boys in heroes of Gaelic epic cycles and 
history, exemplars of the fervent spirit of Catholi- 
cism were to be found in the Irishmen of history 
as well. Pearse inspired his pupils with the Christ- 
like tradition of Saint Colm Cille, who sacrificed 
his royal heritage for the joy of spreading the king- 
dom of God in foreign soil. No less did he urge on 
them emulation of Saint Enda’s heroic spirit, which 
prompted him to leave a king’s house for the deso- 
lation of Arran. The boys were taught how “Young 
Iosa [the Irish equivalent of Jesus] plays with me 
every day.” By their daily contact with the prin- 
cipal, and it must have been an intimate contact, 
for he claimed to know the character of each of 
his students, they would catch some of the spirit 
of the man who protested: 

. . . This I have heard in my heart, that 
a man shall scatter, not hoard. 

Shall do the deed of to-day, nor take 
thought of to-morrow’s teen, 

Shall not bargain or huxter with God, or 
was it a jest of Christ’s 

And is this my sin before men, to have 
taken Him at His word? 

A great dreamer, indeed, was Pearse. But his 
was not “a dream .. . that only the heart could 
hold.” It was a dream to be expressed on the altar 
of sacrifice. He would stake his all, “Lord. .. . On 
the truth of Thy dreadful word.” He would pro- 
claim and practise to the very end his high and 
Christian belief: 

Ye shall venture your all, lest ye lose 
what is more than all; 

Ye shall call for a miracle, taking Christ 
at His word. 

How often Pearse had reminded his pupils of 
Saint Colm Cille’s saying: “If I die, it shall be from 
the excess of love I bear the Gael.” When Pearse 
was fulfilling the aspiration of the Saint, he would 
make the sacrifice with the spirit of one of his 
characters in The King: “Let me do this little 
thing.” And then, when the rifle squad’s volley had 
died out and its last echo all but faded away, there 
was a mother who would think of her two sons, 
Padraic and William, as she fondly repeated 
Padraic’s: 

I do not grudge them: Lord, I do not grudge 
My two strong sons that I have seen go out 
To break their strength and die, they and a few, 
In a bloody protest for a glorious thing, 

They shall be spoken of among their people, 
The generations shall remember them, 

And call them blessed. 

And indeed, the generations of his people will 
always remember him as a poet whose words were 
“so beautiful that they make the people cry’; as 
a soldier “with terrible anger in him for all he is 
shrinking and gentle”; as a martyr who “squan- 
dered the splendid years that the Lord God gave. 
...In attempting impossible things”; as a teacher 
whose pupils could think of no possibly higher 
praise for him than that “he showed us Ireland.” 
They will always think of him, “the saintly Pearse” 
as a hero, a second Cuchulainn, who “battled with 
a Divine frenzy to stem the waves of the invading 


tide.” 


POINTS ON PARNASSUS 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








POEMS keep streaming into the office and, I regret 
to say, many of them keep streaming out again. 
Mortality among poets, I suppose, is high in all 
editorial offices, but whatever the coldness of the 
cardiac regions in other editors, I, for one, hate the 
formality and frigidity of rejection slips. I wish we 
could write a helpful criticism of all the poems we 
get. 

But we cannot, so perhaps some random remarks 
in these columns from time to time may help the 
hopeful Homers and Housmans. 

First of all, very little good poetry is ever written 
on a bandwagon—perhaps it jolts too much; per- 
haps all the blaring trombones afright the Muse. 
At any rate, verse inspired by an Aid-the-Allies 
zeal, or by an America-First devotion, will very 
likely be only clumsy beating on a snare drum. So 
too for effusions on democracy and our great home 
of the brave. Patriotism is a fine thing, indeed, it 
is a Christian virtue, but somehow or other, it just 
seems to work out that patriotism in verse rather 
inevitably slips into the sentiment and jargon of 
jingoism. 

Poetry, to say it another way, is no rival to the 
headlines. It cannot be too contemporary. Professor 
Lowes, in his Convention and Revolt, gives the 
example of an ode, written some generations ago 
to celebrate the advent of illuminating gas. It was 
a titanic task, and doubtless a labor of zealous love, 
but what does it mean, where is its appeal, now that 
we have electricity? 

There has been a good poem written on elec- 
tricity, and it is the only one I know, but it is good 
on that subject because it is a satire. Belloc wrote 
it in imitation of one of the prize poems they foster 
at Oxford, and in it he is satirizing this very thing 
—the itch to be modern in verse, to talk of watts 
and vitamins, of planes and swing and tommy-guns. 
What is the use, he asks by implication, of extolling 
the power of a turbine which 

has the power of the combined forces 

of fifteen elephants and ten-thousand horses, 
(that approximates his thought, if not his words) 
when in a year or two somebody will build a new 
one more powerful than twenty-two and twenty 
thousand, respectively? 

No, poetry cannot be too modern. It must, one 
side of it, at least, be as old as the Eternal Hills. 
Much as we may laugh at the “moon, June; love, 
dove” pattern of the “lyrics” of the modern songs, 
they are working on the right instincts. They keep 
plugging the essential human values, and poetry 
has no other and no richer field. One of the most 
modern things in the world, I suppose, is a new- 
born infant. Poetry ought to be modern, but not 
infantile. It is old, and ought to be wise. It is as old 
as the race, as old as God, for He is the first poet, 
poetes, the Maker. 
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HEART BOUNDARIES 


The heart can set its boundaries 
On mortal acres without fear. 
Descent of skies, cascade of seas 
Are not to be expected here. 


The heart can take a human love 
To feed and shelter, if it will, 
Nor think to see its cities move 
In avalanches down a hill. 


Only when God is passing by 
And is invited in to stay 

Is there a split of earth and sky. 
Boundaries leap and rush away. 


And wound and chaos come to be 
Where once a world lay, still and small, 
But how else could Infinity 
Enter what is dimensional? 
JESSICA POWERS 


THOUGHTS IN A BOMB SHELTER 


Somewhere this night there is a quiet place 
Inhabited by such as you and I 

Where only tranquil shadows veil the face, 
And only stars and planets ride the sky. 


Somewhere the night wind blows the scent of flowers 


And nostrils breathe as we did once a sweet 
And friendly air. Somewhere the sky-born showers 
Are always raindrops splashing in the street. 


Somewhere a window is a lighted square 

And people softly lean upon the sill, 

Saying such lovely words as these: “Look there; 

The North Star shines tonight above the hill.” 
ISABELLE BRYANS LONGFELLOW 


FOR SOMEONE GONE TO WAR 


No, this is not the first time you have gone 

Down the stone steps and down the windy street; 
When the tall stories and the wine were done 

The walk beneath the stars made night complete. 
But this time you will cross some shattered hill, 
Some treeless roads and hedge-lined fields will pass, 
Whose skies are lit with other stars, and still 
Another wine brims in whose bitter glass. 


These are the troubled paths that lead from here 
To there, across the quarter-arch of night; 
Sown with the fragmentary seeds of fear 
To come full circle back again to light; 
Bringing with them the wretched dead who lie 
Beneath the trembling bells of Coventry. 

NORBERT ENGELS 


TO A PROGRESSIVE THINKER 


He who would within the mind 

Image of salvation find 

Light to chase and to oppose 

Shadows that the nightfall throws 

On the disappearing day 

Of sunshine in the Cyprian bay; 

He who would the shipwreck save 

From the Galilean wave 

(Prospero without a wand 

Or word that would the wave command) 
He who thought that all alone 

Within the philosophic stone 

A man could find the secret shared, 

The riddle guessed, the Godhead bared— 
He would benignantly condemn 

Beatitude of Bethlehem. 


The word that he had uttered made 

A sophistry within the shade 

Of academic speculation 

On ways and means of incarnation; 

The Word that he had never heard 

(And would no doubt have deemed absurd.) 
The silent, sleeping Word become 

The axis of Judaea’s sun, 

The Light that burns, the Light that blinds 
The lethargy of open minds, 

I do not think he would have guessed 

A quantity so understressed 

Could have contained the heart of truth; 
Or offered to Socratic youth 

For calm discussion round the table 

A syllogism from the Stable. 


The Mantuan prophet half discerned 
The ancient altars overturned 

And embers of Isaiah’s fire 
Embittered Israel’s desire. 

But who received the paradox 

When God was born between the rocks? 
But who saluted Sinai’s sun 
Appearing when the day was done? 
But who did seek below the earth 
For evidence of royal birth? 

But who did recognize the Child 
Where Jesus Christ was domiciled? 


A Maid too modest to refuse 

Her maiden flesh for Love to use; 

A lover who resigned his right 

To stronger potency of light; 

A shepherd from the cattle byre 

Who heard the sweet angelic choir; 

A monarch from the fabled east 

Who knelt with shepherd, maid and beast. 
Take counsel from them, you who seek 
To trim the Gospel for the Greek; 

And if you have been taught to fix 
Your final thought on politics 
Consider how the classes meet 

Below the Everlasting Feet. 


ROBERT SPEAIGHT 
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HOW TOY SOLDIERS 
GREW TO GREAT CHARACTERS 


THE Brontes’ Wes or CHILDHOOD. By Fannie Eliza- 

beth Ratchford. Columbia University Press. $3.50 
HENCEFORTH no student of Brontéana will be able 
to evaluate either the Brontés or their works without 
taking into consideration the vast amount of juvenilia 
turned out by this most interesting family. The juvenilia 
consist of a packet of writings—a complicated epic cycle 
concerning an imaginary world—mostly authored by 
Charlotte and Branwell and produced not only in child- 
hood and youth but even in early adulthood, a period 
covering sixteen years. Their existence has always been 
known, but till now no biographer has made understand- 
ing use of them. The reasons for this strange neglect 
lie mainly in three facts: neither Mrs. Gaskell nor 
Clement Shorter seem to have realized their importance 
—it is even possible that Mrs. Gaskell may not have 
seen them in entirety; the composing pieces came under 
the auctioneer’s hammer and were widely scattered in 
private and public libraries throughout England and 
America where they were looked upon as curios and 
prized for their association value; the microscopic hand- 
printing in which they were done on diminutive pages 
was enough to discourage all but the most tenacious and 
patient of critics, and one fired with love and admiration 
for the subjects of her study. 

Fannie Elizabeth Ratchford is such a critic, and as 
a result of her many years of research and study we 
have at last this first essay toward a comprehensive 
evaluation of the Bronté juvenilia. With scholarly pre- 
ciison she proves that these early writings were “the 
laboratory in which developed all the elements that in 
their several combinations make up Jane Eyre, The 
Professor, Shirley and Villette”; and painstakingly com- 
paring passage by passage, shows the similarity of many 
ideas and incidents as well as the evolution of such 
characters as Jane herself, Shirley and even M. Paul 
Emmanuel from earlier characters full-fledged and very 
much alive in the visionary land of Angria. The famous 
Rochester himself had a prototype in the hero of the 
whole cycle, the Duke of Zamorna, who in turn owed 
his origin to “Wellington,” one of the wooden toy soldiers 
belonging to the boy Branwell. This does not mean of 
course that Charlotte did not learn by later experience 
and observation, or use the results of such knowledge in 
her work; but rather that she grafted, as it were, the 
new on to the familiar parent-stock and that both 
flourished together. Or to use the language of music, 
she arranged the two themes in counterpoint. Moreover, 
the juvenilia contain the answer to some of the most 
discussed Bronté “problems”—and this is by no means 
an idle claim. 

Though most of the book concerns Charlotte, light, too, 
is thrown on Emily, so long considered “the sphinx of 
English literature,” and on the background of Wuther- 
ing Heights and her Poems which have been so ex- 
travagantly misunderstood through lack of information 
regarding the Kingdom of Gondal and the large place 
which Gondalian heroes occupied in the shadowy land of 
Emily’s dreams. 

The juvenilia, says Miss Ratchford, “hold in their tiny 
script the most remarkable romance in literature and 
the most accurate record of the evolution of genius 
extant in any language.” Her sympathetic study is a 
fascinating and valuable contribution of belletristic 
criticism, and earns her the perpetual gratitude of all 
lovers of the name and writings of the Brontés. 

PauLa KuRTH 





| FOR GOD ANE 
COUNTRY 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen’s 
Book for 1941 







Monsignor Sheen’s book is not a 
warning; it does not cry out for 
“sackcloth and ashes.” It is a series 
of plain, simple logic in the form of 
syllogisms. It argues for a revitalized 
spirituality and the conscious growth 
of individual dependence on God for 
our national strength, and bids us 
realize that freedom comes, of neces- 
sity, from God. 
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NEW ORDER MEANS BALANCE 
BETWEEN URBAN AND RURAL 


Democracy’s SECOND CHANCE. By George Boyle. 

Sheed and Ward. $2 
ORGANIZING the post-war world promises to be even 
more difficult than winning the war itself would be. 
Our political, social and economic structures will be 
altered greatly, but it is far from certain that the new 
order will be better than the old, for no one knows on 
what principles it will be built. Catholics have a def- 
inite contribution to make to it, and if they do not rise 
to their opportunity it may not recur for generations. 
Mr. Boyle is aware of this and offers in this timely book 
a sound solution of the problems. 

It is generally agreed that the crowding of millions 
of wage earners into great industrial centers has been 
the cause of many social evils. The city has outstripped 
the country to such an extent that the balance between 
them has been destroyed. It must be restored if society 
is to regain its health, but it cannot be restored with- 
out a definite program based on sound principles. The 
importance of the land, the dignity of work on the land 
and the necessity of cooperation must be grasped. 

Too often the return to the land is represented as 
simply a flight from the city. It must be something posi- 
tive if it is to attract the best types. It is not necessary 
or possible to empty the cities, but it is necessary to 
reduce their relative importance. We need a revised 
standard of values and from this will come changes in 
educational methods and ideals. When rural schools 
equip their pupils primarily for city life we can see how 
far the false identification of culture with urban life 
has gone. Given a revised and enlightened educational 
policy, the rural movement will attain its proper place 
in American life. 

The advantages offered by such a program are nu- 
merous. It can hardly be denied that it is almost morally 
impossible for great numbers of our city dwellers to 
lead a full and decent Christian life. Moreover, cities 
devour their inhabitants and cannot count on the neces- 
sary replenishments if rural life decays. It is a grave 
weakness of the Church in America that it is centered 
where this problem is most acute. The politics of cen- 
tralized industry, as Mr. Boyle reminds us, is statism, or 
the Servile State, in which true democratic institutions 
cannot survive. Hence both religion and patriotism will 
be well served by a revival of rural life on a large scale. 
This important book can be recommended earnestly to 
all who are genuinely interested in that restoration of 
Christian society to which so much lip service is paid. 

FLORENCE D. COHALAN 


WHEN BON HOMME RICHARD 
SPOKE IN THUNDER 


CaPTAIN PauL. By Commander Edward Ellsberg. 

Dodd, Mead and Co. $2.75 
ALL Captain Paul Jones asked of his adopted country 
was a boat that he could command into battle. When 
the critical American resistance to tyranny was voiced 
and the first units of a Continental army were trudging 
from Virginia and Pennsylvania to support the minute- 
men of New England, Paul Jones was burning the ears 
off every big-wig in Philadelphia with his shouts or 
his pleadings for a navy. He had appeared above our 
national horizon out of a strange past of cloud and 
mist—a gardener’s son in a Scotch town, seaman on 
a slaver, ex-buccaneer, a wanted man, charged with 
murder—but once he discovered the brilliant Virginia 
society that bred the sound sense of Jefferson, the leader- 
ship of Washington and the scalp-tingling oratory of 
Patrick Henry, he literally leaped from the murk and 

















misery of his first thirty years, and elbowed his way 
into the front rank of patriots. 

As Commander Elisberg pictures him so glowingly, 
he was a fighter, mad perhaps for glory and recogni- 
tion, but gifted surely with an instinct for seamanship 
that was genius. He wanted a boat, a crew and a chance. 
But in 1775, the hideous compound of nepotism, avarice, 
incompetence and distrust that characterized the loud- 
est leaders of rebellion, shut him out from all three. 
He was an adventurer that these adventurers would not 
accept. So he begged a boat, cajoled or “pressed” the 
queerest crew afloat and made his own opportunity. He 
set out, practically alone, to harass English commerce 
on European trade routes, against the world’s most ar- 
rogant fleet, and he carried war right into English bays 
and open ports and fought English frigates in their 
sacrosanct Channel. He was our navy—he should be a 
legend. He struck with a brilliance and stuck with a 
pertinacity matched by no other; worked wonders in 
converting French apathy into vivid partisanship; won 
the whole-souled advocacy of Ben Franklin; spoke his 
hatred of tyranny “in the only language Caesars can 
understand—the thunder of rebellious and victorious 
guns.” 

The author’s well-established power of graphic and 
thrilling writing is freed here for fullest play. The story 
of Captain Paul on Nantucket, in Philadelphia, on a 
Southern plantation or gracing a Paris salon, and above 
all on a creaking quarterdeck, is a pell-mell narrative 
of adventure, heroism and miracle. Cannonball and cut- 
lass, harpoon and musket, grappling hooks and flam- 
ing wrecks color these six hundred pages of fascinating 
drama. 


No critic can praise too highly Mr. Ellsberg’s detailed 
study, exact nomenclature, forceful presentation and 
rich-toned pictures. His mastery of maritime problems 
and war maneuvers in the old, privateer days is minute 
and convincing. If he does highlight his hero by some 
damaging references to the contemporary Adamses, 
Hopkinses and Lees, and does overemphasize the odds 
of hostility that Paul Jones had to batter down, we for- 
give him in the name of romantic interest, and may 
possibly discover a corrective in stricter history. Here 
we read the story of an undiluted patriot, cocky, Ameri- 
can, victorious—and the story is superb. 

RayMonpD J. McINNIS 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL Press. By Albert Low- 

ther Demaree. Columbia University Press. $4 
REMARKABLE feature of the farm press in this coun- 
try is that so little has been written about it, in com- 
parison with the very extensive literature on the sub- 
ject of agriculture itself. Yet, in the farm papers you 
find what millions of America’s most influential citizens 
are thinking and talking about, and have been thinking 
and talking about since our newspapers began. 

Farm papers have no small part to play in electing 
the Congress of the nation, the legislatures of the in- 
dividual States. The story of the farm press is the his- 
tory of American agriculture. But it is also, in no small 
measure, the story of American government and society; 
all the more faithful because of its promixity to “grass 
roots.” This is so definitely the case that farm papers 
now, like the veteran American Agriculturist, turn an- 
tiquarian and thrill their readers with narratives of the 
Currier and Ives period. Let us not forget, as the il- 
lustration on page 100 of this book reminds us, that a 
five-story building at 41 Park Row, in New York City, 
once housed the American Agriculturist in its lower 
floors and the New York Times upstairs! 

Agricultural papers were never just a man’s world. 
The ladies had their part in them from the beginning. 
“Important Requisites in a Wife” were featured at an 
early period, and they carried widely Dr. Mussey’s 
dynamic statement that “greater numbers annually die 
among the female sex by the use of the corset, than are 
destroyed among the other sex by the use of spirituous 
liquors in the same time.” Southern farm papers shed 
intimate light upon slavery. 
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FATHER SCOTT PAMPHLETS 


3. Matthew, Mark, Luke, John— 
Were They Fooled? Did They Lie? 


In this pamphlet on the Gospels, Father Scott very novelly starts 
off with a consideration of the moral causes which prevent men 
from accepting the Gospels as true and, as the dialogue moves on, 
he cleverly weaves, in proof for the genuine and authentic char- 
acter of the Gospels, some points of their history and further 
moral obstacles which prevent the acceptance of the Gospels by 
intellectual and scholarly men. 


4. They Said He Blasphemed. 
He Said He Was The Son Of God. 
What Say You of Jesus Christ? 


Having as its theme the divinity of Christ, They Said He 
Blasphemed takes the reader first to the judgment hall of Pilate. 
Christ’s claim of divinity is presented and examined in a judicial 
and legal manner, just as it was before the Roman governor. 
An examination of the character of Christ naturally leads to a 
consideration of His admitted moral perfection, His miracles, His 
prophecies, His Resurrection and its importance to the foundation 
and spread of the Church. The rationalist’s attempt to abolish 
the supernatural and hence to deny the claims of Christ are an 
underlying vein throughout. 

Father Scott has presented his arguments for the authenticity of 
the Gospels and the Divinity of Christ very fairly. The pam- 
phlets in the ‘“‘New Series” are written for study clubs and dis- 
cussion groups but, as concise and attractive summaries of Cath- 
olic doctrine, they should also appeal to Evid Guild 
trailer chapel speakers, and possibly even priests who are inter- 
ested in presenting “old worn-out dogmas’ in a lively and 
attractive fashion. 





—The Voice 
The First Two Titles: 


1. Have You A God? 
What Is He Like? 


2. Prove There’s A Soul 
That Will Live Forever 


Single copy, 10 cents; 50 for $2.50; 100 for $4.00 


53 Park Place THE AMERICAPRESS New York, N. Y. 














You may be seriously considering becoming a Religious, 
or the idea may occasionally occur to you, but you 
have never taken the time to think it out. In either 
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As for farming itself, much agricultural technical 
wisdom that is brought out by farm experts today as a 
new and original discovery was familiar a century ago. 
Professor Demaree has done a good job, striking much 
interesting and useful material in the vein ne here ex- 
plores and in which, indeed, he is a pioneer. 

JOHN LAFARGE 


EpitH CaveLt. By Helen Judson. The Macmillan Co. 

$2.50 
THIS biography of the now famous nurse of World 
War I is a plain, straightforward account by an author 
who has taken pains to be sympathetic yet impartial. 
Her appraisal of the life of Edith Cavell removes much 
of the halo effect brought about by the cinema and 
legendary versions of her activities. Some of the more 
important and less well known facts of the life of nurse 
Cavell are brought out in this study. Helen Judson gives 
an accurate summation of Miss Cavell’s faults and fail- 
ings as well as her virtues. The heroic English nurse, 
who aided the soldiers of the Allies in Belgium, because 
of an overwhelming sense of duty, was completely de- 
void of a sense of humor and lived a lonely life. 

Miss Judson seems to insist too strongly on the fact 
that the military tribunal before which Miss Cavell 
was tried was not justified in demanding the death pen- 
alty. In the remainder of the book she sticks to a mere 
presentation of the facts and lets the reader form his 
own conclusions. It is also evident that the author inter- 
prets Miss Cavell’s words, making her out as a great 
humanitarian, when her words imply something much 
more concrete and more real and more noble—a woman 
with true charity and love in her whole being for suffer- 
ing individuals, which she translated into action. 

E. J. FARREN 


THis BuRNING Heat. By Maisie Ward. Sheed and 

Ward. $1.25 
ENGLISH female novelists are doing their best to send 
us a book about Britain for every bundle for Britain. 
This volume, however, is a cut above the average. It 
tells the usual stories of bombings, fires, hardships. So 
common are these tales that they fail to move us great- 
ly; commonness cheapens the credit of courage. But 
more than in physical courage, the author is interested 
in the spiritual stamina of her countrymen. She writes 
of the effects of the War on the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land, the destruction of its physical structures, the erec- 
tion of more durable structures in the souls of its mem- 
bers. She presents her matter chiefly in the form of 
selections from letters of her friends in England. The 
book will prove interesting to American Catholics con- 
cerned about their English brethren. 

FRANCIS X. CURRAN 


SaTAN’s SERGEANTS. By Josephine Herbst. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 
THE author’s neighbors in the Pennsylvania farming 
country, where she now resides and which gives the 
setting for this novel, will wonder at the picture of 
American country life presented. The accent is decided- 
ly on the unsavory notes of life. The author takes us 
into the homes and especially into the minds of a few 
remaining natives and of a number of transplanted city 
people now residing in Merlin, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. She digs up all the available scandal in the 
lives of these various people and spreads it evenly over 
the 330 pages of her exposition of a “not too isolated 
phase” of life. It is the same sordid phase that the 
naturalists have been giving us for some time. 

According to the advertisements, a fire is supposed 
to change and strangely to purify somewhat frustra- 
ted, meaningless lives; the reader may wonder about the 
purification. Discontented wives, discontented husbands, 
irregular relations, a fatal accident, a suicide, etc., leave 
the reader with the usual impression of life presented 
in such a typed exposé. The more objectionable details 
are presented with a fair amount of restraint. 

HucH F. Smit 




















MUSIC 





RECORDINGS. Columbia Masterworks M-431 have 
recorded an album of songs composed from the thir- 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries. They are performed 
by Yves Tinayre, French baritone, who chose this sacred 
and secular album from his collection of over two 
thousand songs that were written before the eighteenth 
century. Many of these unique works have never been 
heard in America before. 

Although the music critics have been extraordinarily 
kind in their praise of these discs, some have remarked 
that Mr. Tinayre has overdone the scoring. This im- 
pression is an erroneous one, for the truth is that every 
note is genuine and is performed as it was first written. 

The solo part is accompanied in a sensitive style by 
the superb playing of the Dvonch Ensemble. 

Part I (No. 70700-D) is an Organum Duplum entitled 
Praise Him Who Was Crucified In The Flesh, by Leoni- 
nus (late twelfth century). This rare composition was 
sung for the first time in Paris under the romanesque 
vaults of the church of the Virgin, where Leoninus was 
choir master. The double organum was the first attempt 
at counterpoint and originated with Leoninus. To com- 
pose an organum one used a fragment of Gregorian 
chant (cantus firmus) with a second part of free de- 
sign and inspiration. After a dramatic beginning, this 
work fades into a mystical ending and remains through- 
out in a deep religious mood. Strings in unison are used 
in this presentation, playing the cantus firmus which 
was originally sung in unison by choristers. 

On Part II of the same recording, we find three 
trouvére songs of the thirteenth century, which belong 
to the school of Picardy. A marked difference is shown 
from the troubadour songs of southern France which 
were unaccompanied melodies, while these have a two- 
or even a three-part accompaniment. These songs rep- 
resent the earliest form of the lied and their impres- 
sionistic quality is of much the same type as that of 
Claude Debussy and the so-called “Impressionist School.” 

The most famous trouvére was Adan de la Hale (1240- 
1287) whose charming Baiars The Horse Is Grazing In 
The Field opens this group. It depicts a party of young 
folk dancing the chorale and laughing at an old horse 
grazing in the field. 

The second song, Over There Under The Olive Tree, 
(thirteenth century) is an exquisite pastorale written 
in G minor and modulating to E Flat Major. 

The third, Let Me Sing Out My Joy, (thirteenth cen- 
tury) is a two-part song in rondeau form, the rhythm 
of which is brisk and gay. 

Part III (No. 70701-D) is devoted to the ballade which 
was a developed form of the lied. Weep, Ladies, by de 
Machaut (1300-1377) is a slow sustained song with a 
remarkable syncopated accompaniment full of daring 
innovations. 

Part IV is given to Farewell My Joys Of Love, a song 
by Binchois (1400-1460) written in polyphonic style and 
characterized by melodic grace and a counterpoint in 
finest imitation. 

A French Song, by de Rore (1516-1565) completes this 
recording. 

Parts V and VI (No. 70702-D) contain a remarkable 
recording of the entire motet, O Lucidissima Dies, by 
Giovanni-Palo Colonna (1637-1695). It is conceived for 
one or more voices and is divided into recitatives with 
organ accompaniment and arias accompanied by strings 
and organ. Two particularly remarkable points are the 
insistent vocalites which float above the string accom- 
paniment in real counterpoint and the beauty of the 
recitatives. 

Hearing and rehearing this early music will lead to 
an understanding of its greatness. This should precede 
judgment. ANNABEL COMFORT 
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NOW YOU CAN LEARN 
TO SPEAK A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
“almost OVER NIGHT”! 


The Natural Way — You Learn By Ear 
BY THE 


Language Phone Method 


you learn a new tongue as easily as you learn a new 
tune, BY EAR. And the instructor never gets tired. He 
will repeat any part of the lesson, over and over, until 
you have mastered every word, every voice inflection. 
Thus, you learn to speak perfectly, with the accent of a 
true, cultured native. The method is far superior to the 
ordinary class and private tutor-instruction and has been 
endorsed by teachers of languages in the leading uni- 
versities and schools in the country. The results seem 
like magic. 15 minutes a day works wonders. 


LITERARY MASTERPIECES 


Read the masterpieces of French, Spanish and Italian 
literature in the language in which they were conceived and 
written. The full flavor of foreign letters cannot be trans- 
lated. Enjoy French novels before their characteristic 
sparkle—their native essence—has evaporated in trans- 
lation. The original Spanish of “Mare Nostrum” and “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” is far more vivid than 
the English version. Then consider the greater enjoyment 
assured by an understanding of the language in which an 
opera is sung—be it Spanish, French, German or Italian. 





ENDORSED BY teachers of language in such famous 
Universities as: Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins, Princeton, St. Francis Xavier, St. Joseph's 
Seminary, Stevens Institute of Technology, Yale. 


Even with this recognition, however, you cannot fully 
realize how amazingly simple it is to master a foreign 
language until you learn something about this fas- 
cinating method. To see and to hear is to believe. 
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THEATRE 


ANY DAY NOW. The young group at the Studio Theatre 
were worthy of the trust in them which I expressed in 
last week’s issue of America. I predicted that having 
publicly announced an opening performance of Any Day 
Now, the first play by Philip Yordan, they would have 
that opening. 

They have had it, and a very good opening it was— 
holding an excellent lesson for our Broadway producers. 
These latter gentlemen have acquired the habit of 
casually postponing the production of announced plays 
whose dates are given. They are doing it with such 
carefree abandon that now nobody knows whether or 
not an announced play will be produced on the date 
published. They are doing this at a time when every 
producer should be straining every nerve to make friends 
for the theatre, instead of risking the permanent loss 
of friends. 

Let me point out the gratifying difference between 
such producers and the young people of the Studio 
Theatre of the Dramatic Workshop. Two nights before 
their opening performance of Any Day Now, and after 
weeks of careful rehearsal, their leading man, Charles 
De Shein, was taken to the hospital seriously ill. The 
uptown producers I have in mind would have folded 
up on the spot, would have canceled their announced 
performances, would have delayed the opening at least 
a week or two. Not so the Studio Theatre producers. 

They promptly engaged another actor, John Randolph, 
for the leading role. Mr. Randolph put an ice pack on 
his head and studied ceaselessly during the two days 
and nights preceding the play’s opening. He not only 
memorized the leading role, which is a long and tax- 
ing one, but he put himself inside the skin of it and 
played it admirably, without suggestion of uncertainty 
of lines or “business.” 

The third act, which is very short compared to the 
preceeding two, he had not had time to memorize whol- 
ly, but he was so completely in the spirit of his part 
that he carried the audience with him without ques- 
tion. Everyone in the cast was anxious to help him, but 
while they made the performance something to see and 
remember, Mr. Randolph never really needed their help. 
He was sure of himself, wholly at his ease, and gave 
his audience all that was in him. 

I do not know him nor anyone else connected with 
Any Day Now. But I know Mr. Yordan can certainly 
feel that in his first theatrical venture he has had team 
work as smooth as a promising beginner can ask. His 
play has much to commend it, and Robert Kline, the 
director, and the company have all put good work into it. 

The best acting, next to Mr. Randolph’s, is done, I 
think, by Pert Kelton, Richard Odlin, Gerald Kean, Rob- 
ert Harris and Walter Martin, representing members 
of a Polish family living in a tenement flat above Papa 
Dvoracek’s barbershop. “Rudy,” the oldest son of the 
Dvoracek couple, played by Mr. Randolph, is a get-rich- 
quick youth, not scrupulous as to how he gets rich and 
not successful in his efforts: but those efforts furnish 
plenty of drama for the play, all the action of which 
occurs within three months and in the crowded Dvoracek 
living room. The only severe criticism I can make of 
the production concerns the inaudible diction of almost 


all the players. 


SNOOKIE. Uptown in the Golden Theatre the atmos- 
phere of West Forty-fifth Street was disturbed by the 
production of a play called Snookie, written by Thomas 
A. Johnstone and produced by gentlemen too modest to 
put their names on the program after the first per- 
formance. I don’t wonder. This particular interruption 
to the serenity of New York life will probably have 
ended before these lines appear. ELIZABETH JORDAN 









FILMS 


THE RELUCTANT DRAGON. Walt Disney’s animal 
creations would be altogether human except that they 
are altogether agreeable. Cervantes’ satiric purpose 
forced him to admit that all men are as God made 
them, and frequently much worse, but Mr. Disney, the 
humorist, is allowed to stress only those traits which 
make humanity pleasant company. The personal history 
of Mickey Mouse, Goofy and all such engaging creatures 
is to be glimpsed in this unusual and interesting film 
exposition of how cartoons are made, and there are 
samples of the finished art to gloss over any mechanical 
moments. Robert Benchley, on the transparent pretext 
of looking for Mr. Disney, meanders through the studio 
and serves as a kind of Silly Symphony approximation 
of Vergil, guiding the audience through the intricacies 
of cartoon animation and previewing some minor ex- 
amples before getting down to the real business of the 
picture. The episode of the Reluctant Dragon brings to 
light a spiritual brother to the memorably pacific Ferdi- 
nand, and this latest fabulous animal proves to be all 
out against violence, requiring all the cajolery of a 
Quixotic hero to tempt him to a feint of ferociousness. 
There is no epic strain apparent in this production, yet 
it is continuously amusing. And, in his own way, Mr. 
Disney is a moralist, one of the few in Hollywood who 
manage to be consistently moral. (RKO) 


SUNNY. Herbert Wilcox has a flattering way with old 
musical pieces which momentarily returns them to the 
bloom of youth, and if sometimes they veer dangerous- 
ly close to a second childhood, the fault lies more with 
the original comedy business than with the canny di- 
rection. This is a revival twice revived, relating the 
moderately sad story of a circus performer who falls in 
love with a young man of wealth, only to find that the 
romantic glow of Mardi Gras cannot melt the snob- 
bery of a socially refrigerated family. She flees to be 
followed, and a mock heroic attempt to save her life 
wins the hero a reconciliation. The direction keeps the 
story well in sight, and sometimes plausible, amid the 
more obvious items of entertainment. Anna Neagle car- 
ries the title role with charming virtuosity, with John 
Carroll adding a good light comedy portrayal. Ray Bol- 
ger and the Hartmans dance excellently, if eccentrically, 
to Jerome Kern’s familiar music, and it all adds up to a 
welcome family diversion. (RKO) 


ADVENTURE IN WASHINGTON. The United States 
Senate is rather a grandiose background for this slight 
story of the regeneration of a page boy, but at least 
Hollywood has been gracious enough to omit its favorite 
thesis that crime is a matter of environment. A rebel- 
lious page boy is unjustly dismissed and, in hasty spite, 
reveals the details of a private conversation between 
Senators. His remorse and voluntary confession win 
him a lenient trial before his page-boy peers. Herbert 
Marshall, as a sympathetic Senator, Virginia Bruce, 
representing the press, and Gene Reynolds, the subject 
of the experiment in character-building, are very capable 
in a film which will entertain the family but which has 
already annoyed the Senate. (Columbia) 


WEST POINT WIDOW. The Military Academy enters 
into this film only by discourtesy, since a West Point 
football star forgets his promise to return to the part- 
ner of an annulled marriage upon graduation, but when 
he becomes engaged elsewhere, a determined doctor sub- 
stitutes nicely. There is an ethical point involved here, 
and rather limply solved, which makes the film adult 
in one sense at least. Ann Shirley, Richard Carlson and 
Janet Beecher make it fairly interesting on that level. 
(Paramount) THomas J. FrTzMorrRIs 
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JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


6 East 34th Street, New York 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th 8t. 
CA 5-6774 


Telephone: 





By presenting wholesome and constructive views on both sides of public questions 


VITAL SPEECHES 


— By in hundreds Catholic schools and colleges. Many 
priests have B.) A Gy 4A publications on their 
Sollee tate It not only presents up-to-date speech material of the 
quality, but is « treasure house for all interested in lie It is now 
used in of schools, and libraries. i-monthly. 00 a year. 
Trial 4 months, $1.00. Single copies, 15 cents. Sample copy free to and 
clergy. Address 


VITAL SPEECHES, 2 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND BS. 


Extensive Campus BorpeRING ON Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











THE IMMACULATA 


of Washington, D. C. FULLY ACCREDITED 
JUNIOR COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
Also Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Address the Registrar. 



































GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 





























Fully re-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home h School Teacher —— 
Suineins pool, lake, campus wr oa. athletics, neue 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE -A4nums 
Sisters, Servants of the prong Heart ef Mary 
Accredited: : Arts, Ty 








View-book on request. 40 minutes from Philade 
> Phone: Malvern 2201. : Marrimmac. 





‘MOUNT SAINT MARY 


FOR 
WOMEN 


COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts 


Bachelor of Sience in Home Economics 
Bachelor of Science in Secretarial Studies 
Bachelor of Science in Social Work 


der the le f the Sta N 
INCORPORATED . chive. , 4b! x pay hey a 


AFFILIATED with the Catholic University of America. 
Resident and Non-resident Students 
Address the REGISTRAR, MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE $ 


Hooksett, New Hampshire 
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OTICES. Rates Six Cents per Word. EVENTS 


settee to be made with order. S nanemanaitl 





“CHEE, Antoinette, is dere boids wot sings?”—How about assisting 
that undernourished, underprivileged, forlorn, little lady from a blister- 


ing tenement stoop into two weeks of beneficial bliss at Spring Valley, 
Y.? One dollar will pay all expenses for one day in camp and even COURTS were busy. . . . A New York laundry truck 


a ph wh. will help provide a proper meal. Send some contribution now driver, seeing a h ed hi an old bill for 

for the Fresh Air Camp for poor children to the Society of St. Vincent ’ & woman who OW m 

de Paul in New York, 289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. two dollars, started tooting the auto horn at her. Arrest- 
ed for making unnecessary noise, he was fined two dol- 

WANTED—Catholic layman with experience for Catholic School for lars by the magistrate. . . . A young Eastern poultry 


Young Boys in midwest. Public relations coaching, administration, - 
some teaching. State age, experience, qualifications, salary. Address: salesman, accused of inserting punches into his wooing, 














Boys School, America, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. was informed by the judge: “The way to win a girl’s 
love is to send flowers, candy or love letters.” After 
bi ob Rag a sora 2 volumes by Father Dalgairns. America, | iving the youth two months in the workhouse, the 
oe - - judge continued: “You must be deeply in love with her.” 

DAD'S inal Scotch Oatmeal Cookies. 12 dozen f 25 “ ” 
I ne s 5854 Louies — pet § p Aon wie Not any more,” observed the young poultry man.... 





Yale Professor of An Eastern magistrate suspended sentence on a man 


“Successful Undertaking— Distinct! ya ae - 
College Misericordia Digest : Spiritual Reeds. | yearly. Dallas, charged with peddling without a license. Half-an-hour 
Pennsylvania. later, the man was again led into the court, accused of 





dropping a tinfoil slug in a subway turnstile. Commented 

ee. Sor: Se Women washing tqvesd, 4-3. da a the magistrate: “You back again? You seem to be in 
August, Address: Librarian, Mary wood Academy, Grand Rapids, Mich. court more than any one I know.”. . . In another court, 
licen iitnies, itl aun demabeinaa ET ERP a culprit indicted for stealing a girl’s heart and nine 
=—_ low Me, an interesting 12 p. quarteriy, 25 cents & yeas, to dollars received four years. ... A Brooklyn judge sought 
389 East 150% "Secoct, Brome, How Vor 1 the Titic Flower Mission to settle the disputed ownership of a dog by having each 
Circle. claimant call the animal. The dog, a cocker spaniel, 
answered each call with the same enthusiasm and affec- 


BOOKS FOR PRISONERS. Two librarie being established in two . . 
district prisons. Father Scott’s books will do mach” Please send tion. The judge then called the animal, and received the 











books to Rev. G. . Zema, SJ. 980 Park Avenue, ew York, _. oe same affectionate response. 
TAILOR. Your Crerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, : ; 
Room 801, New York, Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.). Unusual answers were received. .. . Asked who was his 


Clerical Robes, Cassocks, "Monsignor! Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. nearest relative, an army recruit replied: “My half- 


VOICE Training for Singers and S kers. Endorsed by Clergy and brother.” When the questioning officer continued: “Your 
Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course ten lessons. Directress father and mother are dead, then?” the recruit respond- 





























1s ES A Sa i tong. ike Daniel Sullivan, | ed: “No, they're not dead, but my half-brother lives only 
on request. two doors from me.”. .. A Florida motorist filling in an 
sean: cameneamienia an a an idea tl satin tae Mietinaaas application for his wife’s driving license wrote in the 
1 ota . ; ; ; . . ; 

Siest, Gaodlion, an Pang Pg — BB - a 4 Risacher, S.J. — following answers in describing her: Eyes: Blue. Hair? 
tributions of Mission Supplies, household articles, books and church Blue. . . . Commercial credit appeared strong and safe. 
age Me BN send all communications to In the year 1912, a man purchased a two-cent stamp 
: : erm from a Denver druggist. When the druggist was unable 

BOY Sovienr Movement Pubtientions. Jeoue, 2 as Boy ond Youth in - — a rage Mage pe: - ee ee bee send 
“hristian Education by . Mario Barbera, S.J., Rome, Italy. Book- e two cents later. st week, a letter containing a 
es Oo Rates ahs, ACA tne. Shepherd; Dezotion to ite, 27 | nickel to pay for the 1912stamp reached Denver from 
of the Hymns of the Devotion: Indulgenced Prayer ff the Dovett : a in Indiana. The writer said: “Although the debt has been 

an ny 0 ie above cen i 

pa. ~ a Sand. comb t~ id fifty a on my conscience all these years, I have never found the 
Prices of all above complete, postpand $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J., time to repay it and trust that the enclosed nickel will 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. pay the debt with interest.” The 1912 druggist is dead. 
RETREATS For Priests. Eight-day closed retreats for priests only, The new owner pocketed the nickel. ... The advantage 
condattns oo cael aoe groupe by the eonlt Fothore at @ site of the » agen. a = my te pe — a eee 
martyrdom of St Joques, or ule nformation io man purchased a book of tickets for a char e 
— ‘Rev. Eliwood F. Ny ant SJ» Director, Sacred Heart | afrair. Somewhat later, an irate husband took a pot shot 
at his wife. The bullet missed the wife, spent its force in 

SHOES. aWeiets. ype lle: aw A ant 4 = A man’s the book of tickets over the charitable gentleman’s 
pewrenage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, NY. ee International incidents flared up. At a party 
given by New York society leaders for the Free French, 

VESTMENTS hand made, repaired, made over. Distinctive Artists’ an Italian punched a Free Frenchman. A Free French- 


designs; reasonable prices. Expert Decoration _——— MALONE woman, said to pack a wallop in either hand, then 


STUDIOS, Vestments and Church Decorations, Sanctuary Ornaments, - * ‘ “ 
80 West 12th ‘Street, New York, N. Y. Telephone: ORchard 4-2492. loosed a series of rights and lefts in the Italian’s face. 


The Italian was advised to seek some other party where 

p A MPHLETS ON A RRI A CE there were not so many Free French. . 
Cholly Knickerbocker, society columnist, described the 
The Family dilemma of certain Social Registerites on Father’s Day. 
The Wedding Ring The dad of two well-known Mayfairers took to driving 
a New York taxicab. The father of other very Mayfair- 





Broken Homes 
Birth Control Is Wrong 


Companionate Marriage What Shell 1 Be? : minded offspring is a subway guard, the only subway 
Encyclical on Marriage a end Guth guard whose name is in the Social Register. The chil- 
, dren of the subway guard were “shocked, horrified and 

Church and the Sex New Morality and the aghast,” over their pop’s job, Cholly said. . . . A Brook- 
Problem National Life lyn police sergeant, not in the Social Register, has three 
sons priests and one daughter a nun. They were proud 

COMPLETE SET 50 CENTS of thar dad. on Paiber's Taw. . .. Fechapes he “Seaiien- 


able” subway guard sometimes wishes he had children 


53 Park Place THE AMERICA PRESS New York, N. Y. like those of the Brooklyn police sergeant. 
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